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and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 

ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue 10 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





SNOW-BLOOM. 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 

Where does the snow go, 

So white on the ground? 
Under May’s azure 

No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily 

Some sweet summer hour; 
There blooms the snow 

In the heart of the flower. 


Where does the love go, 
Frozen to grief? 

Along the heart's fibres 
Its cold thrill is brief. 

The snow-fall of sorrow 
Turns not to dry dust; 

It lives in white blossoms 
Of patience and trust. 
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PERSONS. 





A little boy, a neighbor of mine, went 
lately to school for the first time, and on 
his return admitted that he had enjoyed 
himself, but declared vehemently that he 
should not go again. He seemed full of 
real terror, and his mother judiciously 
waived the question until the soothing and 
confidential hour of bed-time, when she 
extracted the explanation. It came out 
that the teacher had informed him that he 
proposed to ‘*put an idea into his head,” 
the next morning. ‘The word “idea” was 


one he had never before heard, and he | 


probably fancied it to be some new and 
formidable kind of edgetool; as indeed it 
is. 

I do not know whether it is a wholly 
new idea to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
but it certainly comes as a new and formi- 
dable one when officially stated by the 
Supreme Court of that State, thata woman 
is a “‘person.” Since the day of Shak- 
speare’s officials, there has hardly been so 
plain and easy a solution of a knotty point. 
It was worth Governor Long’s reconstruc- 
tion of nearly the whole bench of judges, 
to obtain such simplicity of construction. 
When the earlier court was asked whether 
a woman, being a citizen, could not be a 
justice-of-the peace or a lawyer, the an- 
swer was that there were two or more 
meanings of the word ‘citizen’ and she 
probably could not. “Citizen” was a word 
of three syllables and at least two mean- 
ings; it is a great comfort to get down to 
words of two syllables which have only 
one meaning. Henceforth a woman is, in 
Massachusetts at least, a person. Thus 
much is settled. Let her govern herself 
accordingly, and, if she is put in charitable 
office, govern other people also. 

The late Mr. Henry F. Durant, when 
most discontented with his profession of 
the law, used to declare that nearly all 
legal decisions were so opposed to com- 
mon-sense that, if you wished to find what 
the law was, the best way would be to 
consider what common-sense dictated, and 
then reverse it. He would have been be- 
wildered by such a straightforward decis- 
ion as this. It seems like a ruling that 
anybody could have made. But if so, why 
was it ever doubted? Even if it was ob- 
vious, it is a comfort to have it on high 
authority ; just as we have always known 
that the sun did not really keep good time 
—for do we not find that some of the hours 
pass much more quickly than others ?— 
but it is a comfort to be assured by the 
Harvard astronomers that we were quite 
right in our opinion. 

The sun, they admit, is very pretty to 
look at, and probably practises as regular 
habits as we should inhis place; but when 
it comes to real accuracy as a time-keeper, 








a good astronomical clock is worth a dozen 
of him. 

So woman is a person after all? In the 
old New England doggerel of ‘*Independ- 
ence Day,” there is a serious question 
whether a woman, who cannot vote, is as 
good as a negro servant who can, the final 
solution being 

“Father and mother are but men, 
While Sambo is—a citizen.” 

Thus chaotic was the condition of these 
matters before judicial decision. It was 
very painful and confusing, to the ordina- 
ry mind, to have to decide whether your 
mother was a person. If you were the 
son of a person, on one side, and of one 
who was not a person, on the other, were 
you a whole person yourself or only half 
a person? There was the rub. It was a 
touch of metaphysics more puzzling than 
the me and the not-me of the Concord School 
of Philosophy. It was worse than Dar- 
winisim, because Darwin seems to admit 
that when the human race stepped out of 
the animal into the human, the two sexes 
came together; but it would have been 
very awkward if evolution had suddenly 
launched the man as a person, some fine 
morning, but left the woman behind, so 
that she did not catch up with personality 
for some thousands of years. Perhaps the 
Ainos, or Bear-worshippers of Japan, are 
right, as described in Mr. Edward Greey’s 
amusing new book. In their marriage 
ceremonies, it seems, they make believe 
that woman is so great a mystery that no- 
body is to know where the bride comes 
from, or how she found her way into the 
universe, at all. 

At any rate, those who really doubted 
about this vital matter are to be congratu- 
lated that the affair is settled. No more 
will they be in the condition of that poor 
bewildered soul in Tennyson's **Palace of 
Art” of whom he reports that 

“The abysmal depths of Personality 

Plagued her with sore despair.” 
And all this happy extrication we owe to 
the new idea put by the Governor into the 
heads of the Supreme Court, and by the 
Supreme Court into the head of the Gov- 
ernor, and by both of these high authori- 
ties into all our heads. ?. W. 


ss ——— 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF THEODORE D. 
WwW 


A reunion and reception of exceptional 
interest took place on Friday afternoon, 
Novy. 23, in the rooms of the New England 
Women’s Club, No. 5 Park Street. The 
reunion was of old friends, associates in 
the anti-slavery and other reform move- 
ments, and former pupils of Mr. Theodore 
D. Weld, of Hyde Park, and the reception 
was a special honor to him personally, and 
an observance of his eightieth birthday. 
The rooms were profusely decorated with 
bouquets and baskets of flowers, and the 
portrait of Mr. Weld, which was conspic- 
uously placed, was hung with smilax and 
blossoms. ‘The reception hours were from 
2.30 P. M. to 5.30 P. M., and the friends 
came in steadily increasing numbers until 
nearly 200 were present. All took an ear- 
ly opportunity to express to the guest of 
the occasion their personal congratulations 
and good wishes, and none failed to re- 
ceive the benediction of his hearty respon- 
sive words and loving greeting. It was a 
charming sight to see him surrounded by 
his former pupils, now grown to blooming 
womanhood, and many of them bringing 
their husbands and children to see their 
beloved teacher and friend. 

Among the friends present were John 


G. Whittier, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel E. Sew- | 


all, Robert F. Walleut, the Rey. and Mrs. 


Samuel May, Mr. and Mrs. James N. Buf- | 


fum, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Pitman, Charles 
K. Whipple, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
Francis J. Garrison, Miss Abby W. May, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Lucey 
Stone, Miss Alice S. Blackwell, Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz, Mrs. Julia Ward_ Howe, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. P. Hallowell, Miss Harriet 5. 
Tolman, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Tolman, 
Mrs. L. C. Wyman, the Rev. Edwin Thomp- 
son, Elizur Wright and William Smith 
(early friends of Mr. Weld), Gerrit Smith 
Miller (a grandson of Gerrit Smith), John 
W. Hutchinson, and the Rev. A. Judson 
Rich. During the afternoon a letter from 
Wendell Phillips, paying warm tribute to 
Mr. Weld, was read by the Rev. Samuel 
May, and there were also read a sonnet by 
the Rev. A. Judson Rich, of Hyde Park, Mr. 
Weld’s pastor, and some appropriate verses 
by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. Mr. Weld 
received these honors with characteristic 
modesty and humility, and with deep emo 














tion (for the whole oveasion was a surprise 
to him, of which he knew nothing until 
entering the room), and responded with a 
few feeling and grateful words, in which 
he disclaimed any title to the eulogies heap- 
ed upon him. Refreshments and social in- 
tercourse followed for two hours, inter- 
spersed with several songs by members of 
the Hutchinson family, and the singing of 
**Auld Lang Syne” by the assembled com- 
pany. 

Mr. Weld was the leader of the famous 
revolt at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, in 
1834, when the faculty of that institution, 
under Lyman Beecher, attempted to pro- 
hibit the discussion of the slavery question 
by the students. The result was the se- 
cession of the entire body of students, 
many of whom straightway took the field 
as anti-slavery lecturers and agents, 

The story of Lane Seminary borders on 
romance, and it may well be doubted if 
the power of one consecrated soul was 
ever more signally illustrated. - Dr. Beech- 
er, then in the zenith of his fame, was 
powerless against the eloquence and fer- 
vor which transformed his theological in- 


stitution, largely composed of young men | 


from the South, into effective anti-slavery 
missionaries. ‘The event finds its parallel 
only in apostolic times. 

Mr. Weld subsequently married Miss 
Angelina Grimké, of South Carolina, who 
(with her sister Miss Sarah Grimké) had 
early emancipated her slaves and left her 
native State, on account of her abhorrence 
of slavery. The advent of these remarka- 
ble women at the North forms another in- 
teresting and remarkable chapter, not only 
in anti-slavery history, but in the cause of 
Woman's Rights, the public agitation of 
which dates from that period. 

During the last thirty years Mr. Weld 
has been a most successful educator, and, 
in connection with his own school at Ea- 
gleswood, N. J., Dr. Dio Lewis's school at 
Lexington, Mass., and the schools kept by 
Miss Willoughby, Miss Hubbard and 
others in this city, has had hundreds of 
pupils under his care, who hold him in the 
deepest affection and reverence. His fa- 
miliarity with Shakespeare and his success 
in the conduct of classes for the study of 
the immortal bard are well known. Mr. 
Phillips's letter was as follows: 

22 Nov., 1883." 

My Dear Friends,—I am very sorry I cannot be 
present to-morrow and join in the tribute of respect 
and regard to our friend Weld. [ need not tell you 
that in the first years of the anti-slavery cause he was 
our foremost advocate. Tis eloquence was easily chief 
in every field, while his untiring zeal and his courage 
carried the appeal for justice to the most reluctant 
ears. After his voice failed, his patient, wide, search- 
ing investigations furnished a very large part of 
the anti-slavery argument for the first dozen years of 
the movement. He supplied our early friends in Con- 
gress with materials for their speeches. No one but 
an anti-slavery lecturer of that period can tell how 
strong we felt when we could lean on his learning and 
argument in our novel effort to convert a nation and 
lift it out of the depths of its ignorance and hate. In 
the circle of early and devoted apostles his crown 
should be one of the brightest. How glad I am that he 
lives to know with what grateful admiration we think 
of him. Faithfully yours, 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Mrs. Hf. W. SEWALL and others. 


The following is the sonnet by the Rev. 

Mr. Rich: 
T. D We 

Hail, noble soul, with eighty annuals crowned, 

Youth sweetly lingers as the years go round; 

Thy checkered life and golden westward way 

Has been one rich, abundant harvest day. 

For justice, truth and right thou e’er hast stood, 

And sought for human kind one brotherhood ; 

A lion’s courage with a woman’s heart, 

By love to conquer is thy matchless art; 

Thy gracious presence and thy beaming face 

Have been the power to mould to finer grace; 

Thy charity, embracing as the sky, 

Covereth sins as Ileaven'’s benignant eye * 

May all our lives transfigured be as thine, 

And with the glow of good deeds ever shine! 


Mr. W. L. Garrison, Jr., contributed the 
following verses: 


TO THEODORE D. WELD, 
ON HIs 80TH BIRTHDAY, NOY. 23, 1883. 
O, friend beloved, if aught that life holds dear 
Has been denied you in your long career, 
Not from your restful soul doth it appear. 


Therein is mirrored to us peace profound, 
The reflex of a depth we cannot sound, 
Shaming the shallow pools which all abound. 


Teach us the secret which to life has lent 
Not years alone, but with those years has blent 
The measure of an infinite content. 


For, in this day, when Faith has found eclipse, 
And Reverence, groping in the darkness, trips, 
Both are revealed in light from thy clear lips. 


If we would solve the problem of the stream 
That mects in majesty the ocean’s gleam, 
Back to its source must we direct our dream. 


And, ina time of blackness, deep as night, 
When Slavery’s shadow cast its deadening blight, 
Yours was the torch that flashed its certain light. 


Can we forget th’ inspired tongue and brain 
That brought a moral earthquake in their train, 
And made an army spring full-armed from Lane? 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1883. 











Long as the deeds of true heroic mould 
Shall for mankind in lofty strains be told, 
So long shall live this wonder manifold. 


E’en Nature must herself have understood, 
For, having seized you in an angry mood, 
Did she not yield you from Obio’s flood? 


Then, with anointed lips to seek and save, 
You pled the cause of the imbruted slave, 
And planted conscience over Freedom's grave. 


Yet wider grew the vision, taking in 
All forms of human suffering and sin, 
And recognizing the whole world as kin. 


Blest with a mate that held an equal flight 
In the ethereal realms of meral height, 
Unerringly your course was winged toward light. 


When not the spirit but the flesh grew weak, 
And that impassioned tongue forbid to speak, 
The pent-up fire some other vent must seek. 


And children gathered by your loving speech, 
Some lessons learned beyond the utmost reach 
Of less enlightened souls to faintly teach. 


Commingled with the practical and plain, 
The pupils caught a more exalted strain, 
Inciting them to nobler heights attain. 


To them the best of every race and age, 
The faith and hope of martyr and of sage, 
The wondrous world that lives on Shakespeare’s page, 


Were all unveiled with sympathetic hand, 
And great ideale thenceforth took command, 
‘Transfusing light unborn on sea or land. 


Hail! not farewell, revered and cherished friend; 

Unnumbered blessings on your head descend, 

And to your fourscore years a shining halo lend, 
Rorbury, 1883. W. L. G., JR. 
Mr. Weld was also the recipient of a 

beautiful desk and chair, the former of 

which bore this inscription on a silver 
plate : 
To Theodore D. Weld, 
On his eightieth birthday. 
With the love and veneration of his old 
friends and pupils. 
Nov. 23, 1883. 

The following lines were written for the 
oceasion by Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney, a 
former pupil of Mr. Weld’s. 

THEODORE D. WELD. 
Ile taught us first to comprehend 
The magic power of art, 
The mind with high resolve to thrill, 
To move the coldest heart. 
And turning from the glowing page 
That pictured passion’s strife, 
We grew to understand as well 
The tragedy of life. 


Ah! nobler thou than all the brave 
Who won our praise or tear, 

As Hamict fixed, Antonio true, 
And grander far than Lear. 

Mighty in crushing out the wrong 
As mailed knight his foe, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss AAsTA HANSTEEN has returned to 
Boston. 

Mrs. FRANCEs S. Cook has been for two 
years president of the First National Bank 
of Rochester, Minn. 

Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON has an admira- 
ble article on ‘““Employers and Employed” 
in Dio Lewis's Monthly for November. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA MOLINEUX will exhib- 
it work in water colors, oil, plaster and 
porcelain at 61 East Brookline Street, be- 
tween the hours of two and nine P. M., 
Dec. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1883. 


Mrs. ROBERT STUART has given $150,- 
000 to Princeton College to endow the de- 
partment of philosophy and pay the sala- 
ries of professors in logic, ethics and psy- 
chology. 

RAMABHAIL, the Sanscrit poetess, now the 
guest of Max Muller, in London, is the rul- 
ing sensation. She is the first learned 
Brahmin lady who has crossed the ocean, 
and traces her decent from the old Vedri 
family of Sandilya. 





Mrs. MATTIE BOOTH, a colored woman, 
has opened a school for women in her hus- 
band’s parish in Selma, Ala. In the three 
months of the school, she has weleomed 
forty who were unable to go elsewhere, 
some of them sixty, seventy, and seventy- 
five years old. 

Miss CLARA KENRICK, of South Or- 
leans, was to-day appointed to a clerkship 
in the Collector’s department at the Bos- 
ton Custom House, the first appointment in 
that department under the civil service 


rules. Miss Kenrick is the daughter of 
Hon. John Kenrick, of South Orleans. 
Mass. 


WILHELMINA BAUMAN owns and carries 
on one of the largest and most successful 
breweries in Nebraska. She understands 
and superintends all the details, and is 
said to make the very best beer manufac- 
tured in the State. She pays to the gov- 
ernment a revenue of between $400 and 
8500 per month. 

Miss EMMA WHITEHORN is a candidate 
for county superintendent in Dakota coun- 
ty. The Eagle says of her: “She will 
perform the duties of the office if she 





More courteous than prince in song, 
Or gentle Romeo. 
True heart and great, thou hast deserved 
More than our lips can sing. 
Better than Wolsey, thou hast served 
Thy God instead of king. 
And so we thank Him that we met 
With thee in days gone by, 
And learned from thee to love the true, 
The noble and the high. 
Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 
Altogether the occasion was a delightful 
success, and will be long and gratefully 
remembered by all who participated in it. 
_ ~#o4e- ——— 


WHAT IS THE MATTER IN LOWELL? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

As a constant reader of your JOURNAL I 
note with much interest the efforts now 
being made to arouse publie sentiment in 
the matter of woman's suffrage. I see that 
missionaries in the cause are working in 
some sections of our own State as well as 
in less favored (?) portions of the Union. 
Not having the good fortune to be a wom- 
an, Iam not admitted to their councils, but 
I often wonder why no branch of the Wom- 
an‘s Suffrage Association extends to the city 
of Lowell. We have here our proportion 
of noble women who are always to be re- 
lied upon in every good word and work. 
Can it be that they are not interested in 
the subject? Do they consider a woman 
suffragist as synonymous with the carica- 
ture of an advocate of ‘woman's rights,” 
or a bas bleu? Registration closes here 
on ‘Tuesday, December 4, and it may be 
too late to arouse the interest of Lowell 
women for this year. But vour corres- 
pondent hopes that measures will be taken 
to stir up our good women before another 
election comes round. LOWELLIAN. 

Lowell, Mass., Nov. 28, 1883. 
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WOMEN OVER NEBRASKA SCHOOLS. 


Anna Gray is County School Superin- 
tendent of Polk county, Neb; Mrs. ‘I’. M. 
HorGcoop, of Phelps, and Mrs. E. T. 
Scnick, of Nemaha. Ella Taggart Schick 
is credited with having the best institute 
ever held in Nemaha County, which is a 
land of institutes and normal schools. 
Miss RANKIN is superintendent of Furnas 
County; Lucy McFApDEN, of Adams 
County; and Mrs. M. R. MorGAN, of Har- 
lan County; Miss MINNIE MCCONNELL 
has been nominated by the Polk County 
Republicans for the ensuing year. 


should be elected—and we think she will be 
—with fidelity. It is characteristic of her 
to do everything she has to do as near right 
as it is possible to do it. Sheis one of the 
most conscientious, painstaking persons 
we ever knew.” 

Miss DELIA W. LYMAN, the daughter of 
Professor Chester Lyman, of Yale, has 
| compiled for the new year a Calendar of 
American History, which presents some 
novel and many interesting features. It is 
to be hung on the wall in the ordinary 
way with the addition of a box and flap to 
hold the daily slips as they are torn from 
the pad which holds them. Each slip con- 
tains a brief lesson in history, statistics or 
biography for the day. 


MME. MINNIE HAUK prevented, by her 
| coolness and presence of mind, what might 
| have been a terrible disaster at Selma, 
Ala., last week. The opera-house was 
crowded, and some one raised the cry of 
fire, whereupon a stampede began. But 
Mme. Hauk, after finishing the song she 
was singing at the moment, advanced to 
the footlights, assured the audience that 
there was no danger, and succeeded in re- 
storing order and confidence. 


Mrs. G. C. SmitH, of Springfield, IIl1., 
is compiling a book of hymns and sacred 
poems written by women, in order to 
show what good work women have done 
as hymnologists. Mrs. Smith wants some 
more ‘Temperance and Missionary hymns 
to complete those departments, and in- 
vites ‘‘women who are talented in that di- 
rection” to send contributions to her ad- 
| dress at 511 North Grand Ave. 


ALBONI, at the age of nineteen, one day 
amused herself by singing at the top of 
her voice the arias she had heard some 
then famous artists sing. She was all 
alone in her parlor, and much enjoyed 
what she considered her extravagant bur- 
lesques of operatic perfurmances. But 
Franz Liszt was somewhere within ear- 
shot, and suddenly he burst into the room 
with his face all aglow. ‘*Who was that 
singing?” “I.” ‘*And who are you?” 
‘**Marietta Alboni.” **Well, then, Fraulein 
Marietta Alboni, do you know that you 
sing like a great prima donna?” ‘Thirty 
years later the two met again in Rossini’s 
salon, and Liszt reminded her of the inci- 
dent and of his comment upon her singing 
which had been so signally justified. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE WEST. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., 
Nov. 25, 1883. j 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

You have no correspondent in this town, 
or even from this part of Wisconsin. It 
must not be inferred that there is no inter- 
est in the subject of Equal Suffrage. The 
beginning of combined effort to advance 
an interest init was made in December, 
1882, when a Woman Suffrage Club was 
formed, which now numbers one hundred, 
and is increasing. It holds meetings once 
in two weeks, in the parlors of ladies of 
the club. The editor of the leading paper 
of the city, who is a warm friend to every 
good work, gave them the use of a column 
in his weekly paper, and the able secre- 
tary, Mrs. Partridge of the Club, has kept 
it well filled with original and selected ar- 
ticles. 

The ladies of Whitewater have long 

been eaimest workers in the temperance 
sause, their society embracing nearly ev- 
ery woman in the city. I think a major- 
ty of those who have joined this new move- 
ment have been converted to the principle 
of equal suffrage by the knowledge that 
all their efforts for temperance were liable 
to be made of no avail by the action of 
politicians in our city government. Al- 
though there are many gentlemen here 
who do not oppose woman suffrage openly, 
yet the assertion was made boldly at a 
meeting of the club yesterday that not 
half-a-dozen prominent men in town 
would, in an assembly of men alone, avow 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage. 
This state of things does not exist in Da- 
kota. In every movement for temperance 
reform or for equal suffrage, the women 
in that Territory have been upheld in word 
and deed by their brothers and husbands. 
Leading men— lawyers, physicians and 
clergymen—fought valiantly for the equal 
suffrage plank in the late Constitutional 
Convention, and numbers of them voted 
against the constitution at the late elec- 
tion, who were formerly favorable, being 
of the opinion that Dakota had better be 
out of the Union ten years longer than to 
be admitted without an equal suflrage 
plank in its Constitution. 

To the support given them by leading 
men in Sioux Falls, the Dakota women 
owe much of the power they have exerted 
there in suppressing vice in all its forms. 
It is only when both sexes work together, 
as they do there, that much progress is 
made in any good work. ‘There is great 
hope for the generation just coming on to 
the stage throughout the West, in the fact 
that the young men, being now educated 
side by side with their sisters and their lady 
friends, need no conversion to make them 
in favor of the ballot for women. Said a 
young man in a literary club :—*L have 
never thought much on this subject—but it 
seems to me to need no argument. I have 
been with girls ut home and in school, 
from primary class to college society. I 
have had to work intellectually to keep 
abreast with them in any study. As to 
matters of judgment, my elder sisters, on 
any point, are wiser than Lam. Their ed- 
ucation is better than I ever hope mine to 
be, and if any one will give me a single 
reason why I, on coming of age, should 
have a right to vote while they are de- 
barred from any voice in making the laws 
or saying who shall execute them, he can 
understand right and justice better than I 
do.” 

Very few of the young men now being 
educated in our Western schools will try 
to give that ‘tone good reason.” If any of 
the young women say “they don’t want to 
vote and think they have enough rights as 
it is,” it is only because the subject has 
not been presented to them in a right 
manner, or else because they have been 
used to hearing at home sneers regarding 
the ‘“demoralization” which is to take 
place when women go to the ballot-box 
with their fathers, husbands and sons. 

PIONEER. 
—- eae 
A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 





**Princess Beatrice has agreed to furnish, 
ata given price, some pencil sketches for 
an English Monthly.” 

When one comes to think of it, this, 
which is found as a newspaper paragraph, 
is a strange thing, and all the stranger 
that it istold without comment as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Great changes must have taken place in 
the social surfaces; upheavals of planes 
of perception of power and worth, and 
subsidences of prejudices, to have made it 
seem natural that a princess should enter 
into competition with any one, peasant or 
otherwise, whose talent opens to him or to 
her the pages of a magazine. It is so just 
and so right, so founding things on ability 
and skill (the everlasting foundations of 
all work, every other having proved itself 
quagmire) that it makes an epoch. It 
furnishes data. It fills one with the in- 
spiration of hope. ‘The path of the past, 
which has been trodden up to this point, 
looks darker than ever in retrospect, and 
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brighter. What buildings there are to be 
if we have struck upon a foundation of 


rock. 

The instinctive following of a law is 
different from the scientific enunciation of 
it. Inthe same way as obedience to the 
law of labor, which great men have always 
followed, differs from this acceptance of 
labor as a regal thing. ‘The royalty of the 
greatest and most enlightened kingdom in 
the world—a royal person, and a woman 
—is tu enter into a struggle where her 
purple and fine linen and even her blue 
blood avail her nothing, except in those re- 
sults of breeding and refinement which 
should give an added grace to every stroke 
of her pencil. 

Nature has always been silently protest- 
ing against the Fainéants of all lands, 
hurling them down from thrones and lift- 
ing up the workers. But these workers 
have usually wrought along lines in which 
their labor brought some results not trans- 
ferable; something that marked it off from 
the every-day labor of the common people. 
Now here is a princess who works for 
money, just like any man or woman who 
pits ability against needs. 

All honor to the Princess Beatrice! She 
| feels in her veins a kinship with the Amer- 
ican nation. The power and fascination of 
work enchant her. She is one with us in 
heart; she is like an American woman. 
Would that Mr. Howells would permit us 
to say like an American lady, it would 
make ussohappy. But, alas! the Princess 
is too efficient. 

FRANCES C, SPARHAWK. 

Newton, Mass. 





-_— eee —_—— 


THE WILLIAMS ATHENEZUM ON CO-EDUCA- 
TION. 





The Williams Atheneum makes the fol- 
lowing comment upon the second attempt 
of some of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege to secure the admittance of young la- 
dies into the college, under the same con- 
ditions and into the same classes as the 
men, 

‘For several years the matter has been 
agitated, and the very best educators of the 
land are of the opinion that such a course 
would be detrimental to the best interests 
of higher education in our colleges.” 

What does this profound eritic say when 
a leading college like Middlebury intro- 
duces co-education? Would he exclude 
her learned Faculty from his list of ‘lead- 
ing educators”? Is it possible that co-ed- 
ucation is a failure in the two hundred col- 
leges of our land which have adopted it? 

The Atheneum goes on to say: 

‘The spheres of men and women in life 
are vastly different, and in the education 
of each a different curriculum is necessary. 
Not until Dr. Mary Walker and her follow- 
ers have converted the people, will it be- 
come expedient for young men and young 
women to prosecute the same studies in‘ 
the same classes. There is a natural mod- 
esty every woman should possess, which 
a constant intercourse in the class-room 
with the opposite sex would almost nec- 
essarily destroy.” 

Poor Atheneum! Thou considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye! The 
object of a college education is to secure 
the most perfect development of our intel- 
lectual powers. We believe that it fits 
men to perform better and more wisely 
every duty in life. But what is it in high- 
er education that unfits a woman for her 
own “sphere”? Does a knowledge of 
Greek and higher mathematics, provided 
she has had strength and opportunity to 
gain that knowledge, render her incompe- 
tent to attend to her home duties and to 
train her children properly? There is one 
more question we should like to ask the 
Atheneum: Why in the class-room, more 
than in the family, in the public school, or 
in society, it is so specially improper for 
the two sexes to associate together? Co- 
educationis an outgrowth of our adyanced 
civilization, and the statement of the Athen- 
eum to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
is rapidly gaining ground and favor with 
the leading educators of the country. 
Even the conservative Eastern colleges are 
slowly but surely opening their doors to 
women. 

The Undergraduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, in speaking of the recent introduction 
of co-education there, says: **We do not see 
how the admission of ladies willin the least 
alter the established order in our college 
in respects which will affect the rights of 
the masculine element; and we feel sure 
that if the ladies accept the college as it is, 
they will receive nothing but the heartiest 
support of all.”— Oberlin Review. 
+o 

The Springfield Republican gives nearly a 
column to the question of suffrage in 
Washington Territory, to the people, and 
to the advantages of the Territory, and 
says: ‘*The fact that Washington Territory 
has adopted woman suffrage is the greatest 
advance made by woman in the acquire- 
ment of political rights for a long time. 
The introduction of woman suffrage into 
this Territory by the vote of the little Leg- 
islature at Olympia tries the experiment 
under new and more favorable conditions 











theprophetic outlook grows brighter and 


than it has elsewhere encountered. Wash- 


ington is, moreover, the first Territory to 
adopt woman suffrage which will have a 
reasonable claim to admission as a State 
within a few years.” 

— -ee+ —- 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue TiInkHaM Brotnuers’ Trpe-MILL. By J. 
T. Trowbridge. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price 
$1 25. 

All Mr. ‘'Trowbridge’s books are good, 
and this is one of his best. It is lively, 
spirited, wholesome, and interesting from 
beginning to end. A. 8. B. 


Snue Harsor: or, The Champlain Mechanics. 
By Oliver Optic. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price $1 25. 

A lively and useful book, which at once 
tells a story and points a moral. The moral 
is the value and desirability of industrial 
education. It indicates a new departure 
on the part of Oliver Optic. ‘This popular 
writer has a rare power to interest boys, 
and has now begun to use his power for a 
more useful purpose than mere excitement 
and amusement. ‘The results can hardly 
fail to be good. A. 8. B. 


Branoonar: A Tragedy. By Geo. H. Calvert. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price $1. 

This is a tragedy in blank verse, follow- 
ing the outline of Napoleon’s history, un- 
der fictitious names. It is, as the author 
says, **an attempt to reproduce dramatical- 
ly Napoleon and his crowded, vivid career, 
to give the essence of a momentous epoch, 
under a thin disguise to portray the feat- 
ures of the period and its gigantic protag- 
onist.” 


Gurenn: A Wave on the Breton Coast. By 
Blanche Willis Howard. Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price $1 75. 

A striking and picturesque story, with 
some very vivid scenes. Like Miss Wool- 
son's ‘*Anne,” it depicts the infatuation of 
an exceptionally fine girl for a man who is 
unworthy of her. <A story of that kind is 
always painful, whether the girl ends by 
marrying her hero or by dying for him. It 
is scarcely less painful when the parts are 
reversed, as in Mrs. Stowe’s **Pink and 
White Tyranny.” Such a book cannot be 
made pleasant, but in the hands of Blanche 
Willis Howard it is made stirring and pa- 
thetic. ‘The scene where the fisher-girl, 
like ‘That Lass 0° Lowrie’s,”’ confronts her 
father and the other men who are dogging 
her lover to kill him, and defies them, 
would have an immense effect upon the 
stage. As 8. 8 


Wuat SHALL We Do witH ovr Davouters? 
SuPERFLUVOUS WOMEN, AND OTHER LECTURES. 
By Mary A. Livermore. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1 25. 

The substance of this book, as Mrs. 
Livermore says in her preface, has been 
before the country for more than a decade 
in the form of lyceum lectures. But the 
hundreds of audiences who have heard 











them from the eloquent lips of the speaker 
will be glad to peruse the words which 
have already given them so much pleasure 
and instruction. And, after all, the great 
reading public includes millions who never 
have heard the lectures. They will take 
up this book with an added interest because 
it is the work of a woman who has devoted 
her life to the advancement of her sex with 
heroic enthusiasin and devotion. 

In the first chapter we are brought face 
to face with the changed conditions of 
woman’s life within the past forty years. 
Physical education is wisely given a prom- 
inent place, in advance of considerations 
of higher education. ‘The need of practi- 
sal training—of industrial and technical 
instruction—as well as of moral and relig- 
ious development, are forcibly stated. 

The second part calls attention to the 
eauses of a surplus of women, which is 
not so much a new feature as a permanent 
fact of civilization. Celibacy is not origi- 
nal with the Catholic system, for in no age 
or country has marriage been the sole busi- 
ness of women. Catholicism has only 
striven to provide a sphere of activity out- 
side of the family for women who are not 
needed in domestic pursuits. Protestant- 
ism is trying to effect a similar solution for 
the superfluous women of our own day. 
But, after all, no woman is superfluous 
who is able and willing to find her happi- 
ness in useful activity. No man is super- 
fluous who exercises the faculty of self- 
support. Many of the most useful men 
and women of the world have lived un- 
married and died without offspring. Brief 
sketches of many such noble women and 
men are given, whose lives and labors 
have left the world better and richer than 
they found it. Mrs. Livermore truly 
says :— 

**Not so heroic was the march of three- 
starred Grant and Sherman through the 
bristling Wilderness, or from Atlanta to 
the Sea, as is the lonely passage through 
life made by many an unmated woman, of 
whom the world knows nothing save as her 
celibate life serves to point a jest or add 
piquaney toa story. For they were stim- 
ulated by the cheers and prayers of a na- 
tion; and the world looked on with admir- 
ing gaze, and held its breath wondering 
what the end would be.” 

But while Mrs. Livermore, like all 
thoughtful persons, regards marriage as 
only one phase of human activity, she rec- 
ognizes a spiritual unity of life and work 
in which the sexes are inseparably blend- 


ed: 

‘Weare told of a mythical bird that had 
but one wing. Neither the male nor fe- 
male bird could fly alone. They came to- 
gether; and then, on the side that was 
wingless there was a muscular develop- 
ment, so that they joined forces as we 
clasp hands. ‘Then one pair of wings suf- 
ficed for both. They spurned the ground, 
they soared above the mists and fogs of 
earth into the clear ether, and on tireless 
wing held their way towards the ever-liv- 
ing, ever-shining sun. That bird is hu- 
manity.” H. B. B. 





Stray Cuorps. By Julia R. Anagnos. Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston. Price $1 25. 
Mrs. Anagnos receives her poetical gift 

by direct inheritance from the author of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It 
cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise, 
even to those who have not had the privil- 
ege of listening to an occasional poem from 
her at the Woman’s Club and other social 
gatherings, that Mrs. Howe’s daughter 
should publish a volume of poetry. It will 
be welcomed, both for its author’s sake 
and for its own. 

One of the first things to strike a reader 
in looking over these poems is their im- 
personality. A singularly large propor- 
tion of them relate to public and historical 
events, to poetry and art, great authors 
and artists, and the mighty men and wom- 
en of history. This is in sharp contrast to 
the subjects which form the favorite 
themes of many women who write verse. 
In glancing through the table of contents, 
and still more in reading the poems, one is 
involuntarily struck by the thought how 
much wider the circle of this woman's 
sympathies, interests and tastes must have 
been than that of most women. Friend- 
ship is not forgotten, however. Witness 
the poem on **The Opal :” 

Sad the opal is to me, 
With its glow of dusk and dawn, 
Veil of milk drawn fitfully, 
Fires as shy as eye of fawn. 
Sad to me that jewel fair; 
Lost ones’ smiles are gleaming there! 
On a lovely brow laid low 
Once I hung the opal’s crest, 
And its twin, with fiery glow, 
Laid I on a lovelier breast : 
Brow and breast Death would not spare, 
Though the opal glittered there! 
Sad, sad youth, sad days long fied, 
Sad the calling of the dead, 
Low and lone! 
Sad the gateway where we part, 
Sad grim Sorrow’s poisoned dart, 
Saddest still of all thou art, 
Mournful Stone! 


Where’s the smile, the echo where ? 

Where the gleam of golden hair ? 
All are gone; 

Only still the opal gleams, 

Drop of tire from magic streams, 
On life’s strand; 

See! it beckons me away,— 

On to homes of quenchless day, 

Glimmering with its weirdsome ray 
On Death’s hand! 


Contrast with the melancholy of this 
piece the delicate and airy sparkle of the 
**Barearolle:” 

Come out o’er the bright foam, 
But only with me! 
Come out o’er the blue waste, 
And taste of the sea! 
Come out o’er the billow, its sparkles to see, 
For wherever there’s beauty is homestead for 
thee! 
Come, drink of October, that delicate wine; 
Come, — of the breezes, and quaff them as 
thine! 
I’ll proffer the goblet, I’ll steer thee about, 
The Autumn stands waiting; come out, love, 
come out! 

A deeper and graver note is struck in 
‘The Burial of the Last Doge,” which is in 
some respects the finest thing in the book. 

Drop the ring! Lay the corse! 
Venice is no longer! 

Death is death and force is force, 
Yield we to the stronger. 

Nuptial torch and funeral pile 
This year come together : 

The sea may smile a glassy smile, 
We look for bitter weather! 

The sable tent, for pleasure bent, 
May glide along the water ; 

Our rowers row, our sunset glow,— 
But oh, for Glory’s daughter! 

’Tis her dust, that blends with his, 
Here at last we bury; 

Let the deep their secret keep, 
While our crowds are merry. 


Yes, ’twill out, with a shout,— 
Venice is no longer! 

Wars shall wage, tempests rage, 
Guided by the stronger. 

Come up, Tide, once our bride, 
Cover deep our weakness. 

Better hide i’ the shroud of pride, 
Than live in robes of meekness. 

Idly we, grim must see 
Fleets to triumph sailing ; 

Though our fame turn to shame, 
None shall hear our wailing. 

Silence, all! Ocean's pall 
Cannot veil our falling; 

Sit we down, doff the crown, 
Hear the echoes calling: 

Drop the ring! Lay the corse! 
Venice is no longer! 

Death is death and force is force, 
Yield we to the stronger! 


The dainty getting up of the little vol- 
ume, in flexible blue and gold covers, is 
worthy of the poems. A. S. B. 


ooo 


IUMOROUS. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Brownsmith, ‘I want 
a good girl. and possibly you might do; 
but have you had any experience?” “Ix- 
parience is it?” replied the damsel, resting 
her hands on her hips and tossing her head 
in the air. ‘Ixparience, is it? Faith, and 
haven't Oi been in no less than twinty fam- 
ilies during the last month?” 


The scholars in a certain Sunday-school 
were asked to bring something on Christ- 
mas night to be sent as presents toa neigh- 
boring mission. One little girl brought in 
two tiny mice. The superintendent smiled 
broadly as the box was passed to him, and 
this provoked the little girl to exclaim: 
“Well, the Lord didn’t laugh when the 
poor woman gave two mice. He said she 
gave more than all the others put to- 
gether.” 

A big Yankee from Maine, on paying his 
bill in a London restaurant, was told that 
the sum put down didn’t include the wait- 
er. ‘*Wal,” be roared, “I didn’t eat any 
waiter, did I?” 

‘In what condition was the patriarch 
Job at the end of his life?” asked a Sun- 
day-school teacher of a quiet-looking boy 
at the foot of the class. ‘Dead,’ calmly 
replied the quiet-looking boy. 








CATARRH.—The remarkable results in a disease 
so universal and with such a variety of character- 
istics as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla acting through the blood, reaches 
every part of the human system. A medicine, 
like anything else, can be fairly judged only by 
its results. We point with pride to the glorious 
record Hood's Sarsaparilla has entered upon the 
hearts of thousands of people it has cured of 
catarrh. 





> > 

If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med- 
cinal value than any article before the people- 

DRAcuT, MAss, 


What 
Messrs. C.I. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 
fered from kidney com- 


Man Did piaint and biliousness for 
Rfteen years. Have tried 


° everything and never got 
with an rood. Last January, 
Kid pe _ I commence’ tak- 
? n 0OD’s SARSAPARIL 
taney u everything I ate bloat- 


ed me all up, pain in m 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and + % all who desire to know —s 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. Ver truly Joute, 
ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


NEW STYLES 
IN 
* Dress Reform. 


Bates Waist, 
A perfect substitute 
for Corsets. $1 75. 
Union Under. Flan- 
nels, Chemisettes, 
&c., made to order. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, free. 
MISS C. BATES, 
129 Tremont 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
Agents Wanted. 


-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 
UMPHREYS’ 
OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 























4. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 2: 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. .25 
&. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
0. Dyspepsia, DBiliious Stomach,.. .... .25 
i. Si ppreseed or Painful Pevriods,.... .2 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
$. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Sait Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .2! 
5. Rheumatiem, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ oo a 
9. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
5). Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .50 
t. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
7. Kidney Disewe,........... cove cccces  @ 
8. Nervous Debility,..... peeenes censeens 1.00 
: Urinary Wenkness, Wetting the bed +4 








. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation, 14. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, ov sin- 
gle Viai, free of charge, on receipt of price, 
Send for Dr. umohreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
(144 pages), also Lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 








GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balis, ete. 


RUSBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garmeuts made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


INE cE 
W WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





for the Cure of 


{ EPILEPTIC FITS., 
From.Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr, Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any othe 
astonishing; we have heard of caces of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published @ work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their expres? 
and P, O, Address, We advise any one wishing a cure to 
dress Dr, AB, MESEROLE, No, 96 Joha 8t,, New York. ~ 
Pocket KNIVES, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cul- 





lere, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 


Washington Street, 


WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. Coes 
$72 Surat free. Address Taur & Co, Augusta, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mr. James Bryce, M. P., has given no- 
tice that he will, early next session, move 
in the Parliament of Great Britain for 
leave to introduce a bill to amend the law 
relating to the guardianship of minors. 
This has been done by request. 


The Harvard Annex for women students 
now boasts forty-one undergraduates ac- 
cording to the report for the fourth year, 
and the subscription toward an endowment 
fund reaches $67,000, which has been ob- 
tained by Mrs. Agassiz’s committee of la- 
dies. And yet the ‘‘Woman-women” are 
not happy, because it is only a ‘‘lean-to” 
on the great University.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Century for December has a fine 
portrait of Peter Cooper, and many inter- 
esting articles. Among these are The 
Fairest County of England, The Frieze of 
the Parthenon, The Sulverado Squatters, 
Echoes in the City of the Angels, One 
Chapter, Recollections of Peter Cooper, 
George Fuller, Dr. Sevier, The Pretenders 
to the Throne of France, The Impressions 
of a Cousin concluded, Dawn, The Bread- 
winners, ‘The Miser, ‘Ten Years, An Aver- 
age Man, At the Grave of Charles Wolfe, 
Original Documents of the New Testament, 
Topies of the Time, Open Letters, and 
Bric-a-brac. 

The North American for December. 1883, 
is as usual full of matter worthy of careful 
consideration. ‘The Government Control 
of the ‘Telegraph, by Gardiner C. Hubbard, 
is the leading article. as its ability and the 
importance of the subject demand. Fol- 
lowing this are :—Causes of Felicity, by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson; Evils of the Sub-Treas- 
ury System, by Prof. J. L. Laughlin; ‘The 
Day of Judgment (part 1), by Gail Hamil- 
ton; Overproduction, by Henry George; 
National Defence, by Gen. W. B. Frank- 
lin; Railroad and Publie ‘Time, by Prof. 
Leonard Waldo; Morality and Religion. 
a Discussion, by F. A. Kidder and Prof. 
A. A. Hodge. 


HTlarper’s Magazine for December, 18383, 
is even more finely illustrated than usual. 
Under the Mistletoe is the frontispiece. 
Christmas, the Supper of St. Gregory, 
Alfred ‘Tennyson, Nature’s Serial Story, A 
Gossip about the West Highlanders, The 
tegister, The Kissing Bridge, The Kingdom 
of the Child, The Nest Builders of the Sea, 
The Milk-maid, A Virginia Visit, The 
Quiet Life, There’s Many a Slip ‘T'wixt the 
Cup and the Lip, The Guest, The Hunger 
of the Heart, Col. Ingham’s Journey, The 
Editor’s Easy Chair and Literary Record 
and Drawer are all full of animation and 
profusely illustrated, as befits the Christ- 
mas number. 

A young girl, twelve or thirteen years 
old, asking money to help support her 
mother and several children, was frequent- 
ly reported to the Associated Charities of 
Boston last winter from business offices. 
But they were unable to help her, because 
the various numbers she gave, on a well- 
known street ina poor neighborhood, all 
led to a blank brick wall, where there 
were no houses for a long distance. This 
fall, she is again asking help. If simply 
sent to the Charity Building, it is doubtful 
whether she would go there. Will any 
one to whom she applies, please bring her 
to Roum 41, Charity Building, Chardon 
Street, where an effort will be made to 
learn her real home, and to remove the 
necessity, if there be any, of her begging? 


The Atlantic for December contains the 
story of A Roman Singer, gRecollections 
of Rome During the Italian Revolution, 
by Wm. Chainey Langdon; Newport, by 
George Parsons Lathrop; a posthumous 
sketch of Mary Moody Emerson, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; poems ‘The Ini- 
tiate.’ by A. F., and ‘The World well 
Lost,” by Edmund C,. Stedman; “O be 
Joyful Creek and Poverty Gulch,” by H. 
H.;**Bermudian Days,” acharming sketch, 
by Julia C. P. Dorr; ‘tSome Alleged Amer- 
icanisms,” by Richard Grant White; ‘*Lu- 
ther and His Work.” by Frederic H. 
Hedge; ‘Social Washington,” by Henry 
Loomis Nelson; Essays on **Mr. Longfel- 
low and the Artists,” **foreign Lands,” and 
“Recent Poetry,” ‘Recollections of a Na- 
val Officer,” *“The Contributors’ Club,” and 
“The Books of the Month.” 


Dio Lewis's Monthly for November, 1883, 
Vol. 1, No. 4, is good reading. Dr. Lewis 
makes a live review. His original articles 
are full of fun, information and common- 
sense. They are sandwiched in among 
those of his contributors and comprise a 
considerable proportion of the whole. In 
this number Dr. Lewis has thirteen edito- 
rials, viz.: The Good Old Times and A 
New Mystery, George ‘I. Angell, A 
Wretched Mistake, Husbands and Wives, 
The Kings, Our Brains and Nerves, ‘Three 
Square Meals, Irish Ladies, Clothing for 
Cold Weather, Is your Daughter a Fash- 
ionable Butterfly? Nasal Catarrh, and An 
Important Work. Each of these is worth 
the price of the magazine. The contrib- 
uted articles are, Inebriety in Women, by 
Lucy M. Hall, M. D.; Kansas, by Edith 





Barbour; Employers and Employed, by 
Sarah K. Bolton; Beautiful Hands, by 
Fanchon; Dr. Crosby; and Our Young 
Women, by Helen M. Loder; ‘*Dear” Sir, 
by Prof. S. D. Lee; Our Thanksgiving Eve, 
by Lillie Devereux Blake; On the Rights 
and Wrongs of Doubting, by Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel M. Hopkins, A New Remedy for Po- 
lygamy, by Dora Darmore; Big Jack 
Small, by J. W. Gally, The Fashions, by 
Aunt Bonnybell, Our Cooking School, by 
Julia Colman; Book notices and What 
Everybody Ought to Know. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


PUSSY’S FRIENDSHIP. 





BY SOPHIE SIEVERT. 





Pussy made friendship with me, and 
gladly it was accepted. 

Pussy was lonely, homeless, our pre- 
cincts seemed to please her, and she was 
allowed to feel at home. Whenever she 
happened to see me come down into the 
garden, Puss briskly came leaping from 
some corner to receive the wonted caress- 
ing stroke, which was the contract silently 
agreed upon between us. 

Hardly a morning would Pussy fail, and 
as for myself, I felt just a little disappoint- 
ed when I missed her greeting. 

One day, lo! I spied her, enjoying her 
comfort in the companionship of a friend, 
who looked so much like herself that I 
really was puzzled which of the two 
might be mine. 

Pussy herself cleared this doubt. While 
her friend, unacquainted with me, bounds 
up and runs away in imaginary fear, my 
own pussy-friend hastens to approach me, 

For a while [ was somewhat neglected 
now, for Puss had found a friend a good 
deal better than myself. 

As he was her own kind, those two by 
nature understood each other's language, 
feelings and needs so well that I exeused 
Pussy’s partiality. Perhaps I[ myself 
might not have acted otherwise, had cir- 
cumstances been in my favor. 

Somehow or other, as will happen else- 
where, Pussy’s own new friend probably 
grew tired of her company, left her to 
grieve for him—and her loneliness came 
over her again. ¢ 

Now she commenced to remember her 
friend of olden times, and trusting to un- 
broken fidelity there, tried her insinuating 
Ways once more, 

Magnanimously [ consented to overlook 
her deserting me, and the conviction did 
not disturb me much that I occupied only 
a second place in her heart. 

We are the same friends as before, with 
this exception, that there is just a little mis- 
trust left behind with me, that Puss might 
repeat her once-played trick, and leave me 
as she did before. 

Friendship is a delicate structure, and 
confidence, one of its corner-stones, being 
impaired, the life of it is marred forever. 


niguliniips 
CHERRIES. 


‘““There’s more than I know what to do 
with,” said Grandma Gaines, standing in 
the door and looking out at the cherry 
trees; ‘tand I declare it seems a pity to 
have ‘em wasted.” 

Just at that minute a thought popped 
into Chub’s head — little Chub Gaines, 
whose real name wasn’t Chub nor any- 
thing like it. 


“QO grandma!” he cried. ‘I—T'll tell 
you what to let me do! Let me send a lot 
of ‘em to the Flower Mission peoples, and 
they'll take °em round to poor folks and 
childrens just the same’s they do flowers. 
Oh, can’t I, grandma?” 

“Of course,” said grandma; “of course 
you may, and I’m proper glad you thought 
of it, dearie. But what are you going to 
send “em in?” 

*1 don’t know,” answered Chub, slowly. 

And he didn’t find out till that afternoon, 
when he went out in the woods to think it 
over, and lay down under a birch tree. 
‘T'wo or three bits of loosened bark were 
swinging in the light breeze, and Chub 
looked at them a long while before he 
knew he was thinking about them. Allin 
a minute he jumped up. That birch bark 
was exactly what he wanted. 

‘Tell make such cunning baskets to hold 
the cherries,” he cried ; ‘‘and they'll be just 
like a piece of the real country.” 

So Chub pulled off great strips of the 
tough bark and carried them home as fast 
as his feet could carry him. And Grandma 
Gaines said it was just the thing, and that 
Aunt Janet should help him make the bas- 
kets. 

They were such neat, pretty baskets— 
of all sizes and sorts, and with twisted 
birch-bark handles. 

There were more than fifty when they 
were all done and ready to be filled with 
the cherries—the Black Hearts and Early 
Reds and Golden Drops. 

**[t’s the best fun I ever had,” said Chub. 
‘I’m just as happy.” 

“It’s because you're trying to make some- 
body else happy,” said grandma. 

Do you suppose that was it? Chub didn’t 
really know; but he thought it was very 
good fun to pull off the cherries and fill his 
baskets with some of each kind. Around 
the edges of the baskets he put a fringe of 
cherry-leaves and ox-eyed daisies. ‘They 
looked so pretty! 

And then he sent them, by grandpa, to 
town. 

The next week brought a letter to Chub, 
—-a nice letter, printed, so that Chub could 
read it himself--thanking him. 

“Why, *twasn’t me!” cried Chub; ‘* *twas 
you, grandma!” 

But it seems to me, as it seemed to Grand- 
ma Gaines, that Chub’s kindly little heart 
had something to do with it.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


| New England people. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’'s SooTHine SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLow's SooTHING Syrup ror 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cevrs 9 hertle. ly-i 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 








From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 


Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 


the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges- 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain aequires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish, It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CoO., 
666 6th Ave., New York. 





The Brightest, Freshest, Broadest 
Newspaper 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Springfield Republican 


Daily, Sunday, Weekly. 





{ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES.] 
SOME OF ITS CHARACTERISTICS 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


AND 





It is thoroughly independent in politics and all mat- 
ters of public interest. 

It is a live, progressive newspaper, and labors earn- 
estly in behalf of better government and better condi- 
tions of society. 

It is an enterprising newspaper, and seeks to In- 
form its readers promptly and intelligently of every- 
thing important that is transpiring in the world from 
day to day; not simply of crimes and casualties, but 
of all the great movements and causes that interest 
and affect the people. 

It is a representative New England newspaper, gath- 
ering the news of this section with special care and 
thoroughness, and presenting in its editorial columns 
the best thought and most intelligent opinion of the 


It is a literary newspaper of high standing, and 
numbers among its staff several accomplished critics. 

Its special and regular correspondence is of varied 
and interesting character, embracing regular letters 
from the leading capitals, and frequent letters of 
travel, criticism and observation. 

Its miscellaneous reading matter is selected with 
great care both for entertainment and instruction. 

Tue SunpAY REPUBLICAN furnishes an extensive 
variety of agreeable and valuable reading in addition 
to its full presentation of local and general news. Each 
number contains a sermon or other religious article, 
and an original story. 

Tue WEEKLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream of the 
seven daily issues, the news being carefully condensed 
and sifted and the best editorial and special matter 
from the daily being reproduced. In compact and 
convenient form it offers an admirable weekly picture 
and review of American life. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Tue DarLy REPUBLICAN is three cents a copy, 75 
cents a month, $9 a year; in clubs of five or more to 
one address $8 a year, and an extra copy for every 10. 

Tue SuNDAY ReEpPuBLICAN is five cents a copy, 50 
cents for three months, $2 a year. 

Tue WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is four cents a copy, 
75 cents for six months, $150 a year; in clubs of 
five or more $125 a year, and an extra copy for 
every 10. 
A LIBERAL CASH COMMISSION ALLOWED 

LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE WEEKLY. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. Speci- 

men copies free. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Artists’ Materials, 
FINE STATIONERY. 
TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
538 Washington St., Boston. 


Opposite Bijou Theatre, 





JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts. 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &e. 
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A STORY OF THE UNSEEN WORLD. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By ELizaBeTH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” ete. $1 25. 


This isa story of the unseen world, of its possible 
activities, its sense of security, its illumination, and 
experiences, as a reverent imagination foresees them. 
lt wy my to the hopes and longings of all who have 
lost dear friends, and who seck to realize the life into 
which they have entered. 

“Itis probably safe to predict that it will be the 
best read book of the season. For ourselves, we must 
confess to finishing itat one reading. . . . The glimps- 
es of the occupations, joys and reunions of the heav- 
enly existence,—all this be conveyed with a tenderness, 
a reverence, and a vivid power, which make a pro- 
found impression upon the reader’s mind. .. . The 
effect of the book is to make this life better worth liv- 
ing, and the next life better worth desiring. The 
author’s conceptions of heaven are wholly pure and 
lofty, yet warm with human love and interest. They 
touch the deepest yearnings of the soul, and serve to 
strengthen faith and quicken aspirations.”— Boston 
Journal. 

“The story is a beautiful piece of art, rising at times 
almost to the domain of poetry. ... Few will deny 
that it is inspired by a pure, delicate, and wholesome 
feeling, and that its general tendency is elevating and 
religious."—New York Tribune. 

*“*The Gates Ajar’ was an interesting book, but it 
bears no comparison with ‘Beyond the Gates,’ in which 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has with ripened intellect and 
stronger soul taken the same theme and wrought it 
into what is at once a remarkable piece of literary art 
and an extraordinary spiritual flight.”"—Springfleld 
Republican. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of ‘onsen, by the Publishers, d — 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1884. 


The conductorsof THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY indi- 
eate herewith a few of the noteworthy features for 
1884, and need not assure its readers that it will con- 
tinue, as it has been, beyond question, the foremost of | 
American magazines, in all features and varicties of 
literary excellence. 
MR. CRAWFORD’S SERIAL STORY 
“A ROMAN SINGER” 
Will run through the first six numbers of the volume 
for 1884. This story has attracted marked attention 
by its vigor and freshness. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Will write exclusively for Tue ATLANTIC during 1884. 
The mere announcement of frequent contributions by 
him is more welcome than almost any other announce- 
ment could be. 
DR. WEIR MITCHELL 
Has written for THE ATLANTIC a striking serial story, 
entitled 
“IN WAR TIME.” 
This will begin in January. 
HENRY JAMES 
Will contribute several Short Stories and Sketches of 
Continental travel. 
W. D. HOWELLS 
Will furnish several papers of European travel. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Will contribute Essays on literary and social topics. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 
Will continue to be one 6f the most agreeable features 
of THE ATLANTIC, 
NEW BOOKS 
Receive more attention in THe ATLANTIC than in any 
other magazine in the English language. 

TERMS: $400 a year, in advance, postage free. 
With a superb life-size portrait of Hawthorne (new), 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, or 
Lowell, 35 00. Each additional portrait, $1 00. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SOWER. | 


Etched by Matruias Manis, 


from the painting by 


JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET. 


This, the greatest work of Millet, has been su- 
perbly etched by M. Maris, bimself a painter of 
no little merit. Only 129 impressions were taken 
from the plate, which is destroyed. The helio- 
type re-production has been carefully made from 
one of thé very few prints of the etching which 
were imported into this county. 


The original print is pub.ished in London at 
twenty guineas, but we are enabled to offer this 
faithful copy of it, which is but very slightly re- 
duced from the etching, at the low price of 
TWO DOLLARS. 


14 1-2x18 1-4, and is issued in THIS SIZE ONLY, on 


The heliotype measures 


TINTED PAPER, uniform with the same painter's 
“Angelus.” 

The distinguished French critic, Théopolie Gau- 
tier, has thus written of this famous painting: 


“The night is coming, spreading its gray wings 
over the earth; the sower marches with a rythmic 
step, flinging the grain in the furrow, he is fol- 
lowed by a cloud of pecking birds; he is covered 
with dark rags, his head by a curious cap. He is 
bony, swart and meager, under this livery of 
poverty, yet it is life which his large hand sheds ; 
he who has nothing pours upon the earth, with a 
superb gesture, the bread of the future. On the 
other side of the slope, a last ray of the sun shows 
a pair of oxen at the end of their furrow... . 
This is the only light’ of the picture, which is 
bathed in shadow, and presents to the eye, under 
a cloudy sky, nothing but newly plowed earth. 
. There is something great and of the grand style 
n this figure, with its violent gesture, its proud 
raggedness, which seems to be painted with the 
very earth that the sower is planting.’ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0., 


Heliotype Art Galleries, 


213 and 215 Tremont St., 





44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 
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“NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN ROTH SERIES, 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Dainty volumes, in gold and colors, each $1.25. Com 

prising— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


“Abounds in gems of truth and beautifal sugges- 
tions. A book trom which the thoughtful will gather 
hope.” —BALTIMORE .\ MERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


“A sweet volume of selections from the best writers 
for Christian instruction, meditation, and comfort.”— 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, HARTFORD. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sym 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta- 
tion of these words of hope.”—Boston Post. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rey. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


“In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. ‘The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of pergere are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devontness as well as intelligence.”—CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, NEw YORK. 





‘WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World, By George Wood 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 


“An intensely interesting work, which attempts to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal will give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—ConGREG@A- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 





NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 








By 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,.* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Ready This Day: 





NOT OF MAN, BUT OF GOD. 


By Rev. J. M. MANNING, D.D. During his long 
career as pastor of the Old South Church, the author 
of this book acquired a wide reputation as a scholarly 
and logical thinker. This volume presents bis best 
and latest thought upon the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. It is a book calculated to resolve doubte, 
and to quicken faith, and is worthy of a place in the 
library of every pastor and layman who would rightly 
understand the principia of the Orthodox faith. 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1 25, 


A HISTORY of the AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN. Concise, authentic, philo- 
sophical, impartial, and thoroughly interesting. The 
best one-volume history of the United States yet pre- 
pared. Admirably adapted to popular use. © Finely 
illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; 8vo, gilt top, $2 50. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of James A. Gar- 
field,” ‘Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes,” &c. The au- 
thor of this pleasing biography has done something 
more than to make a compilation from previous works. 
She introduces much new matter, presents essential 
facts in new lights, and furnishes all desirable infor- 
mation ina terse and graphic style. 12mo, illustrated. 


#1 50. 
SELF GIVING: 
A Story of Christian Missions. 


By Wma. F. Barnsrings. The author presents 
chapters inthe early as well as the later life of some 
of the most honored and successful missionaries. The 
story, as presented, is remarkably interesting, and 
worthy of the attention it is sure to receive. 12mo, 


31 8, 
IDEAL POEMS 


Is a book which justiries its title. If there are twelve 
better poems in English language than those here pre- 
sented, the jury that would agree upon them is yet to 
be found. Beautiful full-page drawings by the most 
eminent artists illustrate each selection, and the work 
of printer and binder is worthy of the princely feet, 
iambic or trochaic, which walk its pages. It is the 
chef deuvre among books. 8vo, cloth. #3 00, 


POETS’ HOMES, 


Edited by R. H. Stopparp, ArtTHuR GILMAN and 
others, is a beautiful holiday book, with illustrations 
and text relating to the homes, and selections from the 
poetic writing of the foremost American poets. 8vo, 
gilt. $400. 


A FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH SPAIN. 


It is sufficient to say of this attractive book that it 
possesses all the rare charm of description, the piquant 
style, the novelty and freshness which characterize 
the “Flight Through France, Germany, Norway and 
Switzerland,” and the “‘Flight over Egypt and Syria,” 
by Edward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale. Like 
the books last named, its illustrations are happily 
chosen and well executed. 4to, gilt. $2 50, 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME 


Is a new story by the popular author of ‘*What the 
Seven Did,” ‘‘Five Little Peppers,” &c. Like all of 
Margaret Sidney’s writings, fh is characterized by 
marked originality, is written in a delightful vein, and 
is most instructive as well as interesting. 4to. $125. 


HOW the RAIN SPRITES were FREED, 


By Davipa Coit, isa fanciful creation, representing 
the wanderings of two little children in search of “the 
storehouse of the rain.” It will be as interesting to 
young readers as some of the stories of Hans Ander- 
senorGrimm. 4to. 8 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 1, 1883. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances.and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 

ton. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender, 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
Gieocations and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
eeived. 


OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


Particular attention is called to our list 
of premiums for those who procure new 
subscribers for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. It 
is a valuable list, and for those who can- 
not well give their time without some 
equivalent, it furnishes a rare opportunity 
to secure some needed article. Boys and 
girls will find some things which they will 
be glad to have, and so will the older peo- 
ple. Who will begin at once and try for 
a large list? Le 8 

a 22 — 
FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Any one who subscribes for the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL before the end of the year 
will have it four months for sixty-five 
cents. ‘This offer is made with the hope 
and expectation that the subscription will 
be renewed, and continued till the suf- 
frage is won for women. ‘This offer 
is for those who would rather not sub- 
scribe for a full year until they have 
proved the quality of the JouRNAL. Now 
will not those who have read it for years 
show this offer to those of their friends who 
have not seen it? L. 8. 

‘ins amie — 


SCHOOL-HOUSES AND WOMEN VOTERS, 


The Oregonian of the 9th inst. reports 
the result of a school election in Olympia, 
Washington Territory, in which the vote 
of the women secured a new school-house. 
That is, the vote of the women who wanted 
a good school-house for their children, 
added to the vote of the men who wanted 
a good school-house, carried the day. The 
breezy little report of it is as follows: 


OLYMPIA, W. T., Nov. 4, 1883. 

Again has the great and important ques- 
tion of woman suffrage been brought to 
view in this city, but not this time in the 
legislative halls. A school election was 
recently held here to decide upon the as- 
sessment of a special school tax, and the 
vote resulted in the adoption of the tax, 
the most cultivated and intelligent women 
of the city voting ‘‘For Tax,” thus carry- 
ing the question by a handsome majority. 
Yesterday was set apart for the election of 
three school directors in the place of 
Messrs. Keady, Bagley and Woodard, the 
old board, whose time had expired, and 
who were in favor of the tax and a suita- 
ble building. ‘Tickets were issued early 

esterday by the opposition party, naming 

essrs. F. Henry, Alexander Farquhar 
and George C. Israel as directors, and the 
wagons were kept busy all morning carry- 
ing voters from the lower part of town, 
especially those interested in the races, 
who could not get to the polls in the after- 
noon. During the afternoon, however, 
the ladies came out in full force, and the 
result was that the old board was elected. 
The building of a decent school-house is 
now a foregone conclusion, and the women 
have obtained a great victory in favor of 
education. The very best women of this 
city voted yesterday, and were not either 
ashamed or afraid to do so, notwithstand- 
ing the dirty little slurs thrown out by 
the pot-house politicians and others re- 
garding them. 

This is not the first time that a poor old 
rattletrap of a schooi-house has been su- 
perseded by a comfortable one, which 
could not have come without the vote of 
women, who care more for their children 
than they do for themselves, and who wil- 
lingly work hard to earn their part of the 
tax necessary to build a snug school-house 
for the little ones. 


L. 8S. 





—-~2-9-2—__—__—__ 
COLORED VOTERS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Half a century ago Abby Kelly put her- 
self and all the little fortune her father 
left her to the service of the slaves. For 
their sake she braved the fury of the mob, 
and the more pitiless pelting of pulpit 
and press. Sarah and Angelina Grimke at 
the same time made themselves penniless 
and outcasts from their Southern home 
that they might plead for the freedom of 
the slaves. Probably neither of these 
women then thought that the very race for 
whose sake they gave all they had, would 
be the means of securing equal rights to 
the women of the old Bay State. But that 
this should happen seems likely. 

The colored voters of this State are said 
to be numerous enough to turn the scale 
in any election. The Hub is the organ of 
the colored voters. In its issue of Nov. 10, 
in a leading editorial, it explicitly avows 
its belief in the equal rights of women, in 
the most straightforward and manly way. 
The Hub is ardently Republican. In the 
heat of the political canvass this fall, it 
suggested that the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


trality.” To which the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL replied that no self-respecting colored 
man would feel called upon to take up the 
cudgels for either party, when, whichever 
should win. the winner would rise up with 
its heel on the neck of his race; that wom- 
en could be expected to be eager partisans 
in such a case only because they were lower 
down. ‘To this The Hub made answer and 
took its position as follows: 


“TL, S.,” in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, has 
replied to us. Her appeal has touched us 
with a fresh sense of the wrong men do 
women. Who are we, to say to such a 
woman, **Thus far shalt thou go, political- 
ly, but no farther”? Where received we 
our authority? by what law, human or 
Divine? Who made us judges and rulers 
over them? From whom procured we our 
patent of masculine superiority? In what 
respects are we superiors? In mind? in 
moral character? in any point or quality 
which contributes to the true dignity of 
human nature, and which fits one for the 
intelligent discharge of the duties of citi- 
zenship? The right of women to every 
right, legal and political, which men now 
enjoy, we hold to be fundamental, origi- 
nal, God-given. Equality of rights and 
duties is the normal, the only true state of 
a Republic. Womanhood, like manhood, 
should be the passport to the exervise of 
political rights. Sex should not constitute 
a legal barrier, shutting out one-half of the 
people from the possession of the right 
preservative of all rights, theright to vote. 
We are painfully conscious of the outrage, 
chronic, insolent and brutal, which is per- 
petrated, when we say to one woman: 
“Keep your place; meddle not with what 
does not concern you; your sex disquali- 
fies you; hands off the box which holds the 
will of freemen!’ Whom, pray, do we dare 
to wave back with such arrogance? Are 
they our mothers, our wives, our sisters 
and daughters? Think you, men, that 
they deserve such scornful treatment? 
They are our companions, our superiors, 
were they not our equals. Is it any an- 
swer to “L. 8.,”° who desires to exercise 
the right to vote, to be toid that a thousand 
Mrs. ‘These or Mrs. Those do not desire to 
exercise theirs? What has their indiffer- 
ence, or ignorance, or prejudice, or pride, 
or sense of feminine weakness and depend- 
ence, todo withthe matter? “L.S.” says: 
“T am not to be disfranchised because 
ten thousand other women declare their 
repugnance to woman suffrage; as for me, 
I hold it my right to vote, and the law that 
comes between me and the exercise of this 
right degrades and wrongs me.” And 
we do not see how any just and liberal 
mind can maintain the contrary. The ex- 
ercise of the right to vote should be regu- 
lated by individual disposition, not by le- 
gal discrimination based upon sex. Such 
discriminations are arbitrary, illiberal and 
unjust in the last degree, and should be 
abolished. 





There is nothing hesitating, apologetic 
or excusatory in this frank, brave affirma- 
tion of the equal rights of women. How 


Mrs. Gage said, “She moved slowly to 
the front, laid her old bonnet at her feet, 
and turned her great speaking eyes to 
me.” Hisses came from the audience. 
But she looked the disapproval down. 
Nearly six feet high, her head was thrown 
back, and her eyes ‘pierced the upper air 
like one in a dream.’ At her first word 
there was a profound hush. She spoke in 
deep tones, though not loud, which reach- 
ed every ear in the house, and this is part 
of what she said :” 


**Dat man ober dar say dat womin need 
to be helped into carriages, and lifted ober 
ditches, and to hab de bes’ place ebery- 
whar. Nobody eber helps me into car- 
riages, or ober mud-puddles, or gibs me 
any bes* place! And, raising herself to 
her full height and her voice to a pitch like 
rolling thunder, she asked, “And a’n’t La 
woman? Look at my arm!” (and she bared 
her right arm tothe shoulder, showing her 
tremendous muscular power.) “I have 
plowed and planted, and gathered into 
barns, and no man could head me. And 
a’n’t la woman? I could work as much 
and eat as much as a man—when I could 
get it, and bear the lash as well. And a’n't 
la woman? I have borne thirteen chilern, 
and seen ’em mos’ all sold off to slavery, 
and when I cried out with my mother’s 
grief, none but Jesus heard me. And a’n’t 
la woman? 

‘*Den dey talks "bout dis ting in de head 
—what dis dey callit?’ (‘*Intellect,” whis- 
pered some one near.) ‘*Dat’s it, honey. 
What’s dat got todo wid womin’s rights 
or nigger’s rights? If my cup won't hold 
but a pint, and yourn holds a quart, would- 
n’t ye be mean not to let me have my little 
half measure full? Den dat little man in 
black dar, — he says women can't have as 
much rights as men, because Christ wa’n’t 
a woman! Whar did your Christ come 
from?” Rolling thunder could not have 
stilled that crowd as did those deep, won- 
derful tones, as she stood there with out- 
stretched arms and eyes of fire. Raising 
her voice still louder, she repeated: **Whar 
did your Christ come from? From God 
and awoman! Man had nothin’ to do wid 
him!” 

Though born and reared a slave, she 
was a power in the world, remarkable in 
all her qualities of mind, body, and soul. 


We shall not look upon her like again. 
L. 8. 


eee 
NAME THEM! 





The Congregationalist of Nov. 23 makes 
the following surprising assertion : 


‘T'wo sorts of women unquestionably fa- 
vor the enfranchisement of the sex. One 
is a very small class of highly cultivated 
females, some of whom are in “public life” 
and with whom this is a hobby. The other 
is a much larger class at the other extreme 
of society who would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to sell themselves for a good price 
at every election, or to co-operate” with 
the priest on the one hand, or the bar-keep- 
er, the bully and the blackleg on the oth- 





much of hope it holds! If the colored 
voters will stand upon this principle, the 








could not hold a position of ‘armed neu- 
o 


truth of the principle will be life and 
health and strength to their party. And 
what is far more, they will have been im- 
portant helpers in this great movement to 
establish justice. L. 5. 
ee 
SOJOURNER TRUTH. 





Sojourner ‘Truth died at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on Monday, the 26th inst., aged 
110 years. This remarkable woman has 
been well known during the last half cen- 
tury. She was born in Africa, was held as 
a slave in New York State, and was the 
mother of many children who were sold 
from her. She herself bore the marks of 
the lash till her dying day. She was a tall, 
muscular woman with a face as black as 
night. She had no education, and used to 
say that ‘tall the mischief in the world 
came from those who could read.” But 
her mental ability was far above the aver- 
age. Added to this she was a seer. ‘Those 
who have heard her on the anti-slavery or 
woman's rights platforms will never for- 
get her wonderful power of expression and 
the logic which toppled down the defences 
built on lies. A single sentence gften 
changed the whole tone of a meeting. On 
one occasion Frederick Douglass had given 
way to despair for his race, and his hope- 
less utterance made every spirit sink. So- 
journer rose, and asked, “Frederick, is God 
dead?” The tone of her voice was full of 
faith. There could be no failure, for God 
was on his side. She never doubted. God 
was to her an omnipotent personal friend, 
always at hand. 

She had great wisdom. After the war 
she studied the case of the freedmen, and 
urged that Western land should be given 
them, where they could make homes, and 
learn independence and self-respect. So 
long as the government gave them rations, 
they held themselves and would be held as 
paupers. 

An incident is told of her by Mrs. Fran- 
ces D. Gage. It was at a woman’s rights 
meeting in Akron, Ohio, in 1851, where this 
strange-looking woman was present. Some 
of the managers of the meeting thought 
their cause sufficiently unpopular without 
any addition of discredit that might come 
if Sojourner shared in the meeting as one 
of them. She sat crouched against the 
wall on the corner of the pulpit stairs, her 
sun-bonnet shading her eyes, her elbows 
on her knees, her chin resting upon her 
broad, hard palms. 


er, in carrying measures dear to their 
hearts. 

No such class of women as the last des- 
ignated have ever asked for suffrage, in 
Massachusetts or anywhere else. ‘To say 
so is a misstatement without foundation 
or excuse. More than 6,000 women have 
registered and voted for school committee 
in Massachusetts. Their names are acces- 
sible and are proof to the contrary. We 
invite the Congregationalist to substantiate 
or retract its statement. Hi. B. B. 


*ee- —_—_— 


FROM A SICK-ROOM. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 
“It has been borne in upon me” quite 
often during a long course of invalidism, 
that, in the general crookedness pertaining 
to matters in this world, the wrong souls 
are apt to be united to the wrong bodies. 
Now here am I, whose ideal of temporal 
bliss is a fleet pony with a good saddle on 
his back, and myself in the saddle, of 
course ; whose ideal of less material forms 
of felicity is a roomful of books, and a 
finger long enough to meddle in all the 
various reform-pies in process of making. 
Here am I with nothing but good wishes 
and fervent hopes to offer the cause of 
woman suffrage, when pen and tongue 
would so willingly toil, were the physical 
force forthcoming. 
But now and then, into the midst of 
irksome regrets there drops a tidbit of 
comfort. Perhaps, after all, before the 
inevitable end of all invalidism comes, the 
United States may become a Republic, 
and in common with other now disfran- 
chised citizens, I may be able to exercise 
the right of suffrage. 
You may wonder what has induced 
these reflections, at present. A pleasant 
little crumb of comfort found its way to 
me from Iowa, recently, in the remark 
that ‘If one does not believe in woman 
suffrage. one cannot move in good society 
in Lowa;” and the leaflet that accompanied 
the remark was certainly ‘ta whole loaf” 
of solid consolation. Perhaps owing to 
the fact that I do not read very carefully, 
these days, the opinions of ‘‘some Iowa 
clergymen” concerning woman suffrage 
may have escaped my notice; otherwise, 
will you kindly reprint the enclosed in 
whole or in part? F. B. H. 
[The Iowa leaflet is indeed an excellent 
one. We have had it on hand for several 
weeks, waiting for space to insert it. It 
will probably appear next week. Eps. 
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OUR PREMIUMS FOR 1863-4! 


Books are among the most popular of Ho.tpay Grrts, and as the CuxistMAs SEASON draws 


near. 


What are the best new books, and what are the best old ones becomes the universal inquiry. 


How to Obtain Books Free! 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 


A collection of world-renowned works selected from 
the literatures of all nations, printed from new type in 
the best manner, and neatly and durably bound. 
Handy books, convenient to hold, and an ornament to 
the library shelves. Handsome 16mo volumes in uni- 
form cloth binding. Price, $1 per volume. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
**Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘‘Marmion,” 
and **The Lady of The Lake.” 


The three poems in one volume. 

“There are no books for boys like these poems by 
Sir Walter Scott. Every boy likes them, if they are 
not put into his hands too late. ‘They surpass every- 
thing for boy reading.”—RaLru WaLpbo EMERSON. 


OLIVER COLDSMITH’S 
*“*THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
With illustrations by Mulready. 


DEFOE’S ‘“‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
With illustrations by Stothard. 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE’S 
**PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 
With illustrations by Lalauze. 
SOUTHEY’S “LIFE OF NELSON.” 
With illustrations by Birket Foster. 
VOLTAIRE’S 
“LIFE OF CHARLES the TWELFTH.” 
With maps and portraits. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 
**CLASSIC TALES.” 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
**LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
With a Biographical Sketch and illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S 
‘*PILGRIWS PROGRESS.” 
With all of the original illustrations in fac-simile. 
CLASSIC HEROIC’ BALLADS. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘*Quiet Hours.” 


CLASSIC TALES. 


By Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 


CLASSIC TALES. 


By Ann and Jane Ta¥ior, With a Biographical Sketch 
by Grace A. Oliver. 


THE FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES, 


Handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1 per volume, 


GEORGE ELIOT. py Matumpve Bun. 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Ros- 


INSON. 
GEORGE SAND. By Berrua ‘Tuomas. 
MARY LAMB, 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 


MARGARET FULLER. sy doua 
Warp Howe. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. by te.ex 


ZIMMERN, 
Other volumes are in preparation. 
Any one of our readers sending the name of ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER with $2 50 may select any book of 
the above series. 


ORIGINAL SERIES 


OF 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS & POEMS 


In New and attractive Styles of Cloth, Full Gilt, and 
the Unique and Beautiful 


COLDEN FLORAL FRINCED. 


The First Series of illustrated Hymns, Songs, and 
Poems comprise 


The BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Fevicia HEMANS. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
By Saran FLower ADAMS. 
: ROCK OF AGES, 
By Aveustus MONTAGUE ToPLapDy. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


By WituiaAM Knox. 


GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


By ELizaBeTH BARRETT BROWNING. 


ABIDE WITH ME, 


By Henry Francis LYTE. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


By Joun Howarp Payne. 





HE 


Tue New VoLuMES OF THE YEAR COMPRISE 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 


By Ray PALMER. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
By W. C. RicHarps. 


THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


By ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT 


By ALFRED DomeTT. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick THORPE. 

Original illustrations, clear type, plated paper, orig- 
inal binding of colora and gold, silk fringe and tassel. 
Neat box for each, $1 75. 

Any book of the above series given for ONE NEW 
NAME and 50 cts. additional. In cloth, extra gilt, $1 50, 
for one new name and 30 cents additional. 

‘The design of this series is to preserve, in a beauti- 
ful shape, those religious and household hymns and 
songs which have endeared themselves to the hearts 
of the people, and which, with the aid of artistic illus- 
trations and rich bindings, make fitting gifts for all oc- 
casions.” 


| low. 





THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best Religious Authors, edited by Mrs. C. M. MEANS. 
Dainty volumes. Printed on tinted paper, bound in 
gold and colors, with new designe. Price, $125. Com- 
prising :— 

GOLDEN TRUTHS, 

The selections, which are made with excellent judg- 
ment and taste, are from divines, poets, and Christian 
writers of all creeds, and are precious thoughts for 
hours of private meditation and reading. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 

A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presentation 
of these “‘ Words of Hope.” 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


This volume, like the others of the series, is entirely 
unsectarian in its scope. The whole series, from the 
character of the writings and the care in selection, are 
peculiarly —— to any believer in Christianity, 
no matter to what particular name or creed be may at- 
tach himeelf. 

Each volume given for one new name and 10 cents 
additional. 


Other Books : 


SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 
SUPERFLUOUS WoMEN, and other Parers. 
A. LiveRMORE. I6mo. Cloth. $1 25, 
one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
“This loug-promised work, from the pen of the 
leading advocate for woman’s advancement, is like her 
platform utterances,—eloquent and thoughtful.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD, 
GUENN—A Wave on the Breton Coast. 


By the author of “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena,” 
lvol. 12mo, with 40 cuts and vignettes. $1 75. 
“GUENN”’ isa tale of love and art, the scene being 

laid in Brittany,and the picturesque shores and no less 

picturesque people of this land of romance are vividly 
and graphically described. The many thousands of 

Mies Howard’s admirers will be pleased to find, in this 

volume, much of her choicest aud most entertaining 

work.” 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
We offer aleo “One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena” 
48 premiums. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


A Biography. By Francis H. UNDERWooD. 12mo, 
illustrated. $150. Given for one new name and 
30 cts. additional. 

The description of scencs in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songs shed 
new light upon some of his noblest work. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of ‘The Gates 

Ajar.” etc. 16mo. $1 25. 

Miss Phelps’s new story promises to become one of 
the very few books which win a circulation almost 
universal. 

Given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 

. —— terms offered for any one of Miss Phelps’s 
ooks, 


WHITTIER’S POEMS.—Complete. 
Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name, 
Household Edition. With Portrait. 
Given for two new names. 
Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2 502 
Given for two new names and 30 cents additional. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Shawmut Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
Given for one new name. Full gilt, $1 50, 
one new name and 30 cts additional. 
Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name, 
Illustrated Household Edition. With Portrait and 
sixty illustrations. 12mo, $2. Given for two new names. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
Diamond Edition. $1. Given for one new name. 
Household Edition. With Portrait, 12mo, $2. Given 

for two new names. 
Family Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, $2 50. 
two new names and 30 cents additional. 


Calendars. 


Whittier Calendar. 


A Calendar for 1884, with selections from Whittier’s 
Works for every day in the year. Mounted on a card 
artistically decorated in colors, from designs by Marie 
Bigelow. Size, 12x8% inches. $1. 


Emerson Calendar. 


Calendar for 1884, Containing Selections newly ar- 
ranged and revised, from Mr. Emerson’s writings, for 
every day in the year. Mounted on a card, beautifully 
decorated in colors, from designs by Miss Marie Bige- 
Size, 8 by 111-2inches. $1. 


Longfellow Calendar. 


Calendar for 1884, with newly arranged selections 
from Longfellow’s writings, for every day in the year. 
Mounted on acard, beautifully decorated in colors, 
from designs by Lambert Hollis. Size, 8 by 111-2 
inches. $1. 

Any calendar given for one new name. Most accepta- 
ble for a gift. 


Birthday — Books. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Containing 
Selections from the Poems and Prose writings of 
Longfellow. With Portrait and twelve illustrations. 
Square 18mo, beautifully stamped, $1. 


Whittier Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by 
Elizabeth 8. Owen. With Portrait and twelve Illus- 
trations. 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 
Contiining Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Portrait and 
12 Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


Lowell Birthday Book, 
Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 

Writings of James Kuesell Lowell. With Portrait of 

Lowell and twelve Illustrations, 18mo, tastefully 

stamped, $1. 

Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 

With red-line border and divisions, 12 Illustrations 
and Portrait. l6me, cloth, gilt and illuminated, $1. 

Hand-omely bound books and valuable gifts. The 
aptnes= of the quotations for the various birthdays of 
famous persons, and also for special days and seasons, 
wins general commendation. Any of the above Birth- 
day Books given for One New Name. 

CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLIDAY 
TIMES, Edited by Almira L. Hayward. 1 vol., 
“Birthday Book size.” Illustrated, $1. Given for 
one new name. Choice pieces for the festivals of the 
year,—New Year, Easter, Memorial Day, Xmas, etc. 

A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. By Kate Sanborn. 
Comprising cheerful selections for every day in the 
year. 1 vol. 16mo. Beautifully bound $1. Given 
for one new name. 


WHAT 


ty Mary 
Given for 


i2mo, $2. 


$1. 


Given for 


Given for 


We can also offer as a premium ANY BOOK now published at prices and terms corresponding with 


those we have already named. 


Thus every reader can obtain, without cost, any coveted publication 


of modern Novel, History, Books of Travel, Poems, Magazines, etc. Postage prepaid. 
Sample copies of the Woman's JovurNat for canvassing for these valuable premiums sent upon 








application. New Premiums each week. 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


OOK PREMIUMS: 


For the Young Folks! 


Two New Books sy J. T. TROWBRIDGE: 


PHIL AND HIs FRIENDS. 
with twenty-one illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 


TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE MILL. 
fully illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 

Mr. Trowbridge is a great favorite with boys and 
Aris. Either book given for one new name and 16 
ents additional. 


SANTA CLAUS LAND. 

py Miss A. M. Dove as, author of “The Kathie Sto- 
ries,” etc. 4to, illustrated, $1 00. 

A charming story of some little folks’ visit to Santa 
(aus Land in their dreams, with their adventures 
gong the Toy and Doll Makers. Given for one new 


e. 
- ON THE THRESHOLD. 
py Rev. T. T. MuNoeR. Familiar Lectures to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Man- 
ners, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health, 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00, 
Given for one new name. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS. 

By Horace E. ScuppEeR. Each volume with orna- 

mental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

If among American writers there is a greater master 

of quiet humor than Mr. H. E. Scudder, we have not 

tad the good fortune to come across that gifted indi- 

dual. Under the guise of simplicity his stories are 

gnstructed with excellent wit.—New York Hvening 

Mail. 

poings of the Bodley Family in Town and 

Country. With seventy-seven illustrations. 

The Bodleys Telling Stories. With eighty-one 
illustrations. 

The Bodleys on Wheels. With 78 illustrations. 

The Bodleys Afoot, With 77 illustrations. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With 65 illustrations. 

This series of books for children consists of five vol- 

umes, each independent of the others; but since the 

characters are the same in all there is a natural con- 

nection between them, and the order of their appear- 

ance indicates also the gradual growth of the children 

who make up the younger members of the Bodley 

Family. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Jour 

ney in Holland. ‘he initial volume of a new 

series of Bodley Books. With 65 illustrations. Or- 

namental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

The English Bodley Family. A new Bodley 

Book. Fully illustrated. Ornamental cover, small 

4to, $1 50. 

Any one of the Bodley Books given for one new 

pame and 30 cents additional, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM 
OF ANIMALS. 
Asevies of Chatterbox pictures, illustrating the life of 
our domestic animals, and descriptive of some queer 
creatures of the animal world. A most interesting 
and entertaining book for the young. Pictures by 
the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and others, 
1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
GALLERY. 
A series of the best pictures selected from the past 
volumes of the Chatterbox. Printed on elegant 
heavy-toned paper, with a verse to each picture, 1 
yol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 
Either given for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 
POPULAR CHATTERBOX ANNUAL. 
With over two hundred Chatterbox illustrations and 
appropriate text. The cheapest Juvenile book ever 
offered in this country. 1 vol., royal octavo, illum- 
inated board covers, $1 00. Given for one ney name, 
IN THE SKY GARDEN. 
By Lizzie W.CHAMPNEY. Illustrations designed by 
“Champ,” printed in colors. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Given for one new name and 30 cts. additional. 
These fables of Astronomy, which are dedicated to 
Maria Mitchell, will interest young people and lead 
them to a study of this delightful science. 


WILLIAM HENRY BOOKS, 
By ApBy MorTON D1Az. 


William Henry Letters. 
Lucy Maria. 
William Henry and His Friends. j $3.00. 


Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name, 


POLLY COLOGNE SERIES. 
By ABBY Morton Diaz, 3 vols., $3. 00. 


Polly Cologne. The Jimmyjohns. 
A Story Book for Children. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID. 

By MARGARET Sipney. (‘over designed by “Champ,” 
$175. For one new name and 50 cts, additional, 
"The Wordsworth Club bring young and old to their 
entertainments, and make a record fascinating for all 
to read. 








} 3 vols. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 

A new charming story. By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
author of ‘*What the Seven Did,” ‘Five Little Pep- 
pers,” ete., ete. Double cbromo lithographed cover 
designed by F.Childe Hassam, fully illustrated, $1 25. 
Given for one new name and 10 cents additional. 


JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR 
EXHIBITION. 

By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of noted pictures, Cloth, 81 00, 

This book will serve admirably as a first lesson to- 








wards developing the artistic faculty in children. 
Given for one new name. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. 
By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss Susan Hae. 

A Family Flight Through Spain. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, $2 50. 

This handsome volume, together with the two pre- 
vious Flights, certainly differs from other works of its 
class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter skilfully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year. he style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapid movement and 
“interesting situations,” 

A Family Flight Through France, Germany, 
Norway and Switzerland. Quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $2 00. 

Its graphic descriptious of sights and places, with 
Dumerous and authentic illustrations, make it a most 
popular ana desirable book of travel. 

A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria, Quar- 
to, illuminated board covers and linings, $2.00. 

This series of real journeyings has been prepared 
with great care. The illustrations are numerous and 
satisfactory, and the authors have given a delightful 

k concerning these interesting lands. , 

Any one of these three beautiful volumes given for 
two new names. 

THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 

By Lucretia P. HALE. With 8 illustrations, $1 00. 
“Anything more absurdly funny cannot be imag- 

ined.” Given for one new name. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BoY 


, 


A DRUMMER 


By Rev. Harry M. Krerrer, late of the 150th Regi- 
ment, Penn. Vol. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
125. For one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
This work brings most vividly before the younger 
generation the scenes of the Kebellion, told as only an 
eye-witness could tell them. 


A LITTLE GIKL AMONG THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

Being her own Compositions and Inventions in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With introduction and Com- 
ment by W. D. Howells. One oblong volume, fifty 
illustrations. Given for two new names. 

Curious and entertaining sketches, rendered more 
delighttul and valuable by Mr. Howells’s description. 

Any of Mr. Howells’s books we offer for one new 
Lame and 30 cts. additional. Price of each novel, $1 50. 


Send for Sample Copy of Woman's Journal 
for canvassing. a 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WARD 23. 


The School Suffrage Association of Ward 
23 held a very interesting meeting on 
Thursday, Nov. 22, in the vestry of the 
Baptist Church, Jamaica Plain. Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, the President of the Asso- 
ciation, opened the meeting with a few 
words of welcome, and introduced Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, who spoke very earn- 
estly on the importance of a wise and 
thoughtful choice of members of our 
School Committees. 

The persons, whether men or women, 
elected to this important position, should 
be those who have an interest in the wel- 
fare of our schools, and who can and will 
give time and their best thought to mat- 
ters bearing on the conduct of the schools. 
She deplored the inistake of allowing po- 
litical feeling to influence this choice, 
whereby persons have been elected who 
have no fitness for the work, and who, so 
far from being able to spend any time in 
visiting the schools, can hardly spare from 
their other avocations even the time neces- 
sary for being present at Committee meet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Fifield followed Miss Peabody with 
a few encouraging remarks on the increase 
of interest shown by mothers in visiting 
the schools, since their attention has been 
called to the matter by the fact of women 
being put on the board 

Dr. Fisher being requested by the Presi- 
dent to tell the meeting something of Miss 
A. Brigham, the new candidate for elec- 
tion to the School Committee, responded 
most heartily. Miss Brigham is especial- 
ly fitted for this work by natural gifts, as 
well as by a deep interest in our schools, 
and by many years of experience as a 
teacher. 

Miss Abby W. May followed with some 
very earnest words on the moral influence 
to be expected from our schools upon the 
crowds of young people who are to be our 
future citizens. She read extracts from 
the laws in regard to the moral qualifica- 
tions to be demanded in our teachers, and 
claimed that we have a right to demand for 
the schools the highest possible moral edu- 
cation and influence. She spoke of the 
contrasts to be observed in the influence, in 
this respect, of different teachers on the 
same class of children, and urged upon all 
by their votes and in all other ways, to do 
their utmost for the attainment of the 
highest and purest moral influence in our 
schools, which should be second homes to 
the children brought into them. 

Mrs. Cheney called for any questions or 
remarks from others, and various points 
relative to registration and voting were ex- 
plained. ‘The list of registered women in 


Ward 23 was also read, that it might be as- | 


certained whether all were duly registered. 

At the close of the meeting some new 
names were added to the Association, and 
it is hoped that the number of women vot- 
ers from this Ward will not show any de- 





cline from former years. 8. B. B. OC. 
a — -2e- — -—-—— 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





This year Michigan University has re- | 


ceived by appropriation of the Legislature 
$37,200; next year it will receive $27,200. 

There is a movement in Oakland, Cal., 
for the establishment of a school of indus- 
trial arts, a gift of $150,000 having been 
made for that purpose. 

The late Goy. Washburn, of Wisconsin, 
left his children $1,000,000 each, and in his 





mother’s memory endowed a hospital in | 


Milwaukee with $300,000. 

The necessary steps have been taken for 
the formation in Newark, N.J., of a La- 
dies’ Assembly of the Knights of Labor, to 
place the workingwomen ona footing to 
protect their own interests. 

The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Sev- 
erance will read with pleasure the letter of 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance this week, de- 
scribing their journey to Salt Lake City. 

Miss Angelina Brigham, of Jamaica 
Plain, a lady of high personal character, 
and a teacher of experience and ability, 
has been named as a candidate for School 
Committee. 

Dio Lewis's Monthly for November (No. 
4) is full of admirable articles, bright an- 
ecdotes, and wise suggestions. Get one 
number and read it. You will surely be- 
come a subscriber. 

The suggestion to form Woman Sutlrage 
Leagues of men and women for the pur- 
pose of securing a legislature in favor of 
Equal Suffrage meets with great favor. 
Let the friends in each town and ward 
meet and set the ballin motion. Who must 
be free themselves must strike the blow. 

Prof. William Everett, Principal of the 
Quiney-Adams school, absolutely refused 
to speak in the Quincy lecture course this 
season, because Mrs. Livermore was en- 
gaged also to appear. Whereupon some 
of the more influential citizens ‘*saw” the 
doughty young man, and he withdrew his 
objections, and will appear. It will be a 
lonesome day for the world at large when 
this doctor of laws leaves it.—Common- 
wealth. 





Of all the campaign documents, that 
most in demand, even to election day, was 
Mrs. Leonard's letter upon the Tewksbury 
almshouse, and the appreciation of the 
committee was voted to her unanimously. 

After all, the experiment of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming Territory turns out to 
be more satisfactory than was at first re- 
ported. A resident writes of its being all 
that was hoped for it—a gratifying suc- 
cess.— Westchester, N. Y., Local News. 

If I wanted to say a mean thing in an- 
swer, for example, to the frequent charge 
that human life is held cheaper in the 
South and West than in the East--which 
is true—I might intimate that men are at 
least as sufe in Kentucky as women seem 
to be in Connecticut.— Henry Watterson. 

A deputation from the Canadian Wom- 
en's Suffrage Association waited upon the 
Hion. O. Mowat, Attorney-General, on 
Wednesday, to urge the Ontario govern- 
ment to bestow upon women the right to 
vote at Parliamentary and Municipal elee- 
tions. 

St. Nicholas for December is a rich num- 
ber. Among the contributors to it are J. 
G. Whittier, Louisa M. Aleott, Chas. Dud- 
ley Warner, Mayne Reid, Hjalmar H. Boye- 
sen, Julian Hawthorne, Lizzie W. Chaimp- 
ney, Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt, Frank R. Stock- 
ton and other well-known writers. 

A Municipal Woman Suttrage petition, 
circulated in North Abington by our inde- 
fatigable friend Mr. Lewis Ford, has re- 
ceived 340 signers. Mr. Ford offers $5 to 
any one who will send in more names from 
a town no more populous than Abington. 
This is an example worthy of imitation. 

Gerrit H. Smith, a nephew of the great 
abolitionist and philanthropist, is in the 
lecture field. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Arthur to inspect a section of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and acquired 
material for a popular lecture on the re- 
sources of the Far West, which he is de- 
livering in various towns in Central New 
York. 

A year ago last March, Mrs. Drake, a 
sister of Judge Smith of the Supreme 
Court of New York, a widow lady, located 
near Huron, D. T., as a farmer. She pur- 
chased 800 acres of land, and is raising 
grain ona large scale. Her wheat, oats, 
and flax fields are yielding enormous crops, 
and the prices are good. She finds no dif- 
ficulty in conducting her business to ad- 
vantage. 

Half a dozen new numbers of Lee & 
Shepard’s Golden Floral Series are out, 
ready for the holidays. They are gorgeous 
with flowers, flexible gilt covers, silk 
fringes of delicate shades, anda multitude 
of engravings. ‘lennyson’s **Come into 
the Garden, Maud,” will be especially 
popular. The others are *‘Curfew Must 
Not Ring To-night,” ‘*That Glorious Song 
of Old,” ““My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 
“It was the Calm and Silent Night,” and 
‘The Lord is My Shepherd.” 

At the Cotton Planters’ Convention in 


| Vicksburg, Mississippi, Nov. 23, after a 


most interesting debate a resolution recom- 
mending women to membership on the 
same basis as men was adopted. Mrs. 
Charles H. Smith, of Washington County, 
Miss., was the first lady member enrclled. 
The resolution was drafted by Mrs. Maria 
I. Johnston, of Louisiana, who has long 
advocated in the South a larger field for 
women’s work. Mrs. Johnston was made 
an honorary member of the Association. 

Mr. Frederick Allen Gower denies the 
statement contained in a recently publish- 
ed interview in New York, that the con- 
sent of his wife (Mme. Nordica) to sing in 
opera was obtained “to the disgust of her 
husband.” Headds: ‘*Marriage, as an in- 
stitution, has quite enough of burden to 
bear, without our attaching to it the pen- 
alty of the necessary sacrifice, by an intel- 
ligent woman, of any reasonable hopes or 
cherished aspirations. Fitness for the work 
she seeks to achieve should be the sole test 
imposed upon a woman, as it is the sole 
question asked of a man.” 

The opponents of woman suffrage have 
not made much by their uncandid attempt 
to misrepresent the workings of woman 
suffrage in Wyoming. When the anony- 
mous letter, referred to in our columns last 
week, appeared in the N. Y. Times, the 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL sent 
copies of it to all the Wyoming newspa- 
pers. whose editors will no doubt reply. 
Judging from past experience, when the 
replies come in, we shall have testimony 
enough to get out another Wyoming leaf- 
let. Mr. Hamilton Willcox also telegraphed 
the substance of the letter to T. C. Bos- 
worth, editor of the Cheyenne Daily Lead- 
er, one of the principal papers of Wyom- 
ing; and Mr. Bosworth telegraphed back: 
“The statements of the Times's article are 
incorrect and unfounded. Woman suffrage 
has worked well in most instances, and 
has proved satisfactory on the whole.” 
Mr. Bosworth’s answer was given to the 
Associated Press and sent all over the 
country. The more our opponents call 
attention to Wyoming, the better for wom- 
an suffrage. 
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CARPETS 





We have placed our entire steck of last 


season’s patterns in 
PARTMENT, and are 


our RETAIL DE- 
now offering to the 


retail buyers the advantage of buying 


direet at 


MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


° $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 


65c., 75¢., 85e, 
a 75e. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





A SPLENDID OFFER! 





best American writers, such as Joaquin Miller, Celia Thaxter, Frances L. 


Chandler Moulton, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Thomas 8. Collier, Edward Everett Hale, and others of 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose Hawthorne 





We have inade a special arrangement with the publish” 
ers of the COTTAGE HEARTH, Boston, Mass., to 
use their magazine as a premium. THE CorracE 
HEARTH is a Monthly Magazine, beautifully illustrated 
and containing bright and interesting stories by the 
Mace, Miss Lucy Larcom, Louise 
Lathrop, B. P. Shillaber, 


equal note. THe Corrace HEARTH has each month 


two pages each of music, floral department, and health department, latest fancy work, bazar patterns, approved 
receipts, and household hints. All in charge of experts in each department. ’ a“ 


READ OUR PREMIUM OFFER, 


We will give a year’s subscription to Tuk Cortage HEARTH 
(regular price $150 a year), - Oo 


EE TO ANY 


NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER to our paper, who will send us $2 50 for a year’s subscription to this paper. 
2nd, To any one of our subscribers who will send us the name of a New subscriber to our paper with $2 50. 


5rd, To any one of our OLD subscribers who will pay us for the coming year, and 75 cents 
For further particulars and FREE SAMPLE COPIES, address 


in all, before March Ist, 1884. 


ditional, $3 25 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 5 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





THIS WAIST 





Mee one ty WEL EM eT; 





PATENTED, 


GEO. 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
‘™ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
é all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is 80 arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive. 

PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 

In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 


Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


is universally acknowledged to be one of the best ot 
It is adapted for ladies 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 








We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


each (former price $3), Gold mounted or Desk 


zeturn mail, 


money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 





SAXONY 


CARPETS « RUGS 


We have for many years been direct 


AND 


importers of the real Ouchak Saxony 
Carpets, and keep constantly in stock 
a large variely of sizes and patterns. 


We also have these manufactured to 
order, at short notice, in all the different 
designs, to fit rooms of any shape and 
size. 

These are perhaps better value for 
the money than any of the modern im- 
ported carpets, and are well worth 
the inspection of all intending pur- 


chasers of Fine Carpets and Rugs. 


JohnH Pray, Sons & G0 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 





LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & COS 
GREAT SALE. 

Retail Prices Abolished, on Wedding and 
Visiting Cards, and all fine Stationery. 
Our Christmas Cards will be ready December 
4th, and will consist of absolutely New Cards 
only, all our Old Cards having been seut to 

the Auction Room. 








LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
17 Franklin Street. 


Important to Every one who Writes. 


| ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ee — 





Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street. 


Having acquired the apartments formerly occupied 
by Notman Photo. Co., we have entirely refitted and 
refurnished the same to accommodate our increased 
business. We have also entirely re-stocked our new 
store with the latest and choicest goods procurable in 
this line. Brass, Willow and Stamped Leather 
Chairs, Japanese and Leather Screens, Wall 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Hat Racks, &c. 

We would also mention 


ONE HORN CHAIR 


which may be bought at a GREAT BARGAIN. 
A FULL LINE OF THE 


MARKS’ ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR 


IN EVERY STYLE, ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Orders for Specialties in Art Furniture prompt- 
ly and carefully attended to. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


| LADIES’ PARLOR, 
| 13 Summer St. 








LADIES’ 
LADIES’ 
| LADIES’ 


NEWMARKET COATS. 
WRAPS. 

JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


| Take Elevator. 








UAGTUS BALM °ietstin “zis 
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NEMESIS. 


BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 








Say not the goddess stern is dead, 
Because her lips are dumb; 

Still in her eyes the shadow lies 
Of vengeance yet to come. 


She rides not now in flying car, 
As in the centuries old, 

A changeless grace upon ber face 
Forever calm and cold. 


But hearken why I sing of one 
Loug passed from mortal sight, 
And sheen of sun, to darkness dun, 

In Aides’ halls of night. 


Shade from the viewless land of souls, 
Dream from the land of Dream, 

A form there came without a name, 
And voice like hidden stream. 


It came, a veiléd Mystery, 
And at its touch and tone 
My vision free beheld the sea 

Of being, vast and lone. 


A purple twilight hung its folds 
Above that shoreless sea, 

And thro’ ita veil, each passing sail 
A phantom scemed to be. 


Gilad barks there were that swept along 
With all the breezes fair; 

Each twilight fold but sifted gold 
Of starlight through the air. 


And ships adrift in starless gloom 
Saiied on with treasure lost, 

While eddy whirled and foam-wreath curled 
Around them tempest-tossed. 


And there were ships—I speak it low— 
Black-bannered, floating free; 

Without a name, their deeds of shame 
Were secret as the sea;— 


And Heaven's holy vengeance seemed 
But idle dream or jest, 

And true men said, “* All gods are dead,” 
And moaned and beat the breast. 


The shape beside me touched mine eyes, 
My soul leaped like a flame, 

And then I knew the heavens were true, 
As clearer vision came. 


For on and on, a Wonder-ship, 
As swift and sure as light, 

In caim or gale, with soundless sail, 
Held her mysterious flight. 


Her sails were red, her cordage dread 
Like coiling serpents’ sheen, 

And in her prow, with crownéd brow, 
Sat Retribution’s Queen. 


And they who sailed on evil quest, 
Though safe frown rock or shoal, 

Found soon or late an iron Fate 
That grappled ship and soul. 


The dream-eidolon sank from sight, 
The haunting vision fled; 

But come what may, no voice shall say 
“The fateful Queen is dead.” 


For this I know, in weal and woe, 
Come lulling calm or breeze, 
Still through the dark her phantom bark 
Goes leaping through the seas, 
—_—_——__ ooo 


WAITING. 





BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me, 
I stay my haste, T make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 
The waters know their own, and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


cabdinbeiiilibipdes 
HOUSE-OLEANING. 


BY HELEN FOREST GRAVES. 


*““Saidee! Saidee! Where are you? 
don’t you answer me when I call?” 

“Yes, Aunt Leah—I am coming in 2 
minute.” 

“In aminute,” sarcastically repeated the 
old lady. ‘it’s always ‘in a minute’ with 
you, Saidee! But I suppose, because ’m 
old and helpless, my comfort is a matter 
of no consequence whatever.” 

“Dear Aunt Leah, you must never think 
that!’ answered a bright, cheery voice; 
and Saidee Lynn came into the room with 
a little tray, where was arranged, on a 
snowy napkin, some tea-biscuit, half-a- 
dozen pink radishes, a few thin-cut shay- 
ings of smoked beef, and a little pot of tea, 
with a cup and saucer of old blue china 
which would have been invaluable to acol- 
lector. *‘‘You see I had you in my mind 
all the time, Aunt Leah,” she said, merrily. 
“T gathered the radishes from our own 
garden. Don’t they look nice?” 

Aunt Leah, a withered little old lady, in 
a dress of worn black silk, and sharp gray 
eyes, peering through gold-bound specta- 
cles, tasted of the tea, and shook her head. 

“It’s too weak,” said she. ‘It isn’t fit 
to drink!” 

“I put in all the tea there was in the can- 
ister, Aunt Leah,” said Saidee, with a dis- 
tressed countenance, 


Why 
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Aunt Leah pushed away the cup, with 
an expression of distaste. 

“It is asI might have expected,” said 
she. ‘*My nieces have too little thought 
for my comfort to study my poor and few 
necessities. Never mind the tea; I can 
drink cold water, I dare say!” 

Saidee wrung her hands in despair. How 
could she tell this “weak, feeble old lady, 
above whose declining years hung the 
threatening Damocles-sword of heart-dis- 
ease, of their narrowing circumstances, 
of the empty exchequer, the clamoring 
creditors, the pitiful straits to which they 
were reduced ? 

‘*What shall [ do?” she asked herself, as 
she went slowly back to the little kitchen 
of the ruinous Gothic cottage, which they 
had obtained for a ridiculously low rent 
because it was ruinous. “I’ve borrowed 
of the rector’s wife twice, and I’m ashamed 
to go there again, and I’ve sold everything 
I can lay my hands on. But,” glancing 
up at a picture which hung in the hall be- 
yond, “‘there’s the Velasquez still. A Ve- 
lasquez is always worth money. Belle 
will scold about parting with it, and Aunt 
Leah will mourn; but we can’t live on air 
and dew, like the fairies. Ill take it down 
to Mr. Bruner, the artist, this afternoon, 
and ask him to get usa purchaser. Poor 
people such as we are can’t aftord to retain 
oldfamily relics.” Andso, when Aunt Leah 
was indulging in her afternoon nap, and 
Belle, the beauty of the family, was iron- 
ing out the flounces of her white muslin 
dress for the morrow’s picnic, valiant Sai- 
dee climbed on a chair, took the unframed 
picture down (it was the head of some old 
Spanish grandee, with a stiff-pointed ruff, 
and an evil leer in the eyes), wrapped it 
up ina newspaper, and crept across the 
meadows with it to the village. 

Mr. Bruner was in his studio—a grizzle- 
headed, blunt old gentleman, in a belted 
linen blouse and a faded velvet cap. He 
nodded kindly at Saidee, who had once 
taken a few lessons from him; but when 
she displayed the canvas he shook his 
head. 

“How much do you think it is worth?” 
asked Saidee, wistfully. 

‘Nothing!’ said Mr. Bruner. 

“But,” cried the girl, “it is a Velas- 
quez!" 

“That a Velasquez?” said Mr. Bruner, 
contemptuously. ‘*My dear, there isn’t a 
picture-dealer in the country who would 
give fifty cents for it. [t's a mendacious 
imitation, and a wretched one at that!” 

So Saidee tied up the poor picture, and 
went home again, shedding a few tears as 
she walked under the whispering trees. 

**My last hope gone!” she thought. “But 
[ll not tell Aunt Leah or Belle that it is 
an imposture. ‘They have always taken 
such innocent pride in the Velasquez.” 

As she came past the old brick house at 
the foot of Locust Lane, a load of furni- 
ture was being carried in, for it was the 
second week in May. Wicker chairs, twin- 
ed with blue ribbon, a cottage piano, cases 
of books, engravings, bird-cages, plants— 
all sorts of pretty things. 

Saidee paused and looked at them, not 
without interest. 

*“*T wonder who our new neighbors are 
to be?” she thought. 

Just then, out trotted a stout, cherry- 
cheeked old lady, with her cap all on one 
side, and a worsted shawl tied over her 
shoulders. 

“Oh!” said she; “are you the young 
woman who disappointed us yesterday 
about cleaning?” 

‘“*No,” said Saidee, crimsoning to her 
temples. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ said the old lady; 
“what is to become of us? All the furni- 
ture coming in, and my daughter lame 
from falling oft a step-ladder, and the girl 
gone, and—But,” with an eager look’ **per- 
haps you can recommend some one to help 
us settle.” 

“Tam sorry to say that T cannot,” an- 
swered Saidee, and she vanished beyond 
the lilac-hedge, rather amused at the mis- 
take which the old lady had made 

Belle was full of news that evening. 

“QO Saidee,” she cried, ‘such a nice fain- 
ily is moving into the Locust House!" 
“Yes,” said Saidee; “I saw the furni- 
ture carts at the door, as I came back from 
the village this afternoon.” 

“Oh, the village! cried Belle, tossing 
her blonde head. ‘It’s strange, Saidee, 
how much time you get to run about and 
enjoy yourself, while I am drudging at 
home. But there’s a young gentleman 
there—the handsomest man, Alice Aiken 
says, that she ever saw—and Mr. Pyle 
knows him, and he is to be at the pienic 
to-morrow, to get acquainted with the 
young people of the neighborhood. Won't 
it be delightful?” 

“Very,” said Saidee, indifferently. 

But while Belle was talking she had 
made up her mind what to do on the day 
of the May picnic. 

’ Early in the morning, while the flush of 
sunrise was still crimsoning the sky, and 
blonde Belle lay asleep with her yellow 
hair in crimping-pins, Saidee arose, dress- 








ed herself quietly, and slipped out of the 
back door like a little gray shadow. 

At eight o’clock, Aunt Leah rapped with 
her cane on the ceiling of her room, which 
was directly beneath the one occupied by 
her nieces. Belle made her appearance 
presently. in a faded calico wrapper, rub- 
bing-her eyes after a drowsy fashion. 

**Where’s breakfast?” said Aunt Leah. 

**Where’s Saidee?” counter-questioned 


|, Belle. **Oh, I know, the selfish thing! She 


has got up early, and gone down into the 
woods to get some pink azaleas for her 
hair before the other girls think of it. She 
wants to astonish us all at the picnic. But 
I think she might have told me.” 

“I’m afraid Saidee thinks more of her- 
self than she does of us,” said Aunt Leah, 
sourly. 

And Belle, in a very ill humor, began to 
prepare the breakfast—a task generally as- 
sumed by her elder sister. 

While Saidee, hurrying down the path 
by the swamp, took the short-cut across 
the clover-meadow, and was presently 
knocking at the door of the brick house 
where the load of furniture had stood the 
day before. 

The old lady with the crooked cap and 
the cherry cheeks came to the door. 

“ITave you yet engaged any one to help 
you get settled?” said Saidee, blushing 
very prettily. 

“We can’t hear of a soul!” said the old 
lady. “Every one is engaged just now, 
and”"— 

“If you thought | eould be of use,” faint- 
ly began Saidee. 

‘Bless me. child!” said the old lady, 
Besides,” 


” 


“vou are too slight and small. 
looking closer at her, ‘you are a lady. 

‘But | know how to clean house, for all 
that,” said Saidee, valiantly. ‘I’ve done 
it every year at home. We are ladies, but 
we are not people of means, And I think 
you will be suited with my work. It is 
necessary that I should earn a little money, 
and” — 

“Come in, my dear!” said the old lady— 
“come in, and have a cup of coffee with us. 
Iam Mrs, Hartwick-—and this is ny daugh- 
ter Kate.” 

*“Saidee Lynn!” exclaimed the soft voice 
of a pretty young girl, lying with a sprain- 
ed ankle on the sofa. 

To her amazement, our heroine recog- 
nized one of her schoolmates, Katharine 
Hartwick, who had graduated in the same 
class with her at boarding-school two 
years ago. 

‘But you surely never have come here 
to—work?” said Kate, in amazement. 

“Yes, I have,” said brave Saidee. **Why 
is it any less creditable to clean paint and 
wash windows than to play croquet or do 
Kensington stitches? And my Aunt Leah 
has lost all her little property, and we are 
very, very poor! So now you know all 
about it. And when I have eaten my break- 
fast, if Mrs. Hartwick will give me a clean- 
ing cloth, and plenty of soft soap, I'll show 
her what I can do!” 

So that Miss Lynn was mounted on a 
step-ladder, polishing off an antique mir- 
ror, when Kate’s soft voice was heard, say- 
ing: 

“Oh, Harry, is that you? We supposed, 
of course, you were at the picnic. Miss 
Lynn, this is my brother Harry. Harry, 
let me present you to Saidee Lynn, my 
dear old schoolmate, who has come here 
to help us clean house.” 

Miss Lynn made as graceful a bow as she 
could, under the circumstances. Mr. Har- 
ry Hartwick inclined his head. 

“At the picnic, indeed!” he retorted, 
merrily. ‘Not atall. I’ve been hunting 
high and low for some one to help you, 
and for lack of any success, [ have return- 
ed to do a little white-washing myself.” 

“Oh, have you?” said Saidee. “I know 
such a nice recipe for kalsomine—as white 
as alabaster, and it won’t rub off at all.” 

‘Let's make it,” said Mr. Hartwick 
promptly. 

No picnic could ever have been more de- 
lightful than this day among dust, white- 
wash, scouring-sand and brooms, 

Kate, on her sofa, hemmed curtains ; Mr. 
Hartwick bustled to and fro; Saidee, with 
her curly hair tied up in a handkerchief, 
scoured paint, and Harry whitened ceil- 
ings; and at twilight had three rooms in 
perfect order. 

“We have achieved wonders,” said Kate, 
looking around at the neatly-tacked car- 
pets—the soft, garnet plush hangings—the 
pictures on the walls—the crystal bright- 
ness of the windows—while Mrs. Hartwick 
took Saidee mysteriously on one side. 

“My dear,” said she, “I do not know 
how to thank you sufficiently. But I am 
ashamed to offer you a dollar and a half, 
although’ — 

“But I shall not be ashamed to take it,” 
said Saidee, smiling. ‘Why should I? 
That is, if you really think I have earned 
it.” 

“My dear, you have more than earned 
it.” said the old lady; ‘tand if you could 
possibly come to-morrow”— 

“Of course I will come,” said Saidee. 

Weary as she was, Saidee went around 





by the village to buy some Young Hyson 
tea for the old lady before she returned to 
the Gothic cottage. 

“Well,” she cried, brightly, to her sis- 
ter, ‘‘what sort of a day did you have at 
the picnic?” 

*“*Awfully stupid!” yawned Belle. ‘* And 
the handsome young gentleman from Lo- 
cust Lane didn’t come at all.” 

**Didn’t he?” said Saidee. 

**And where have you been?” demanded 
Belle, in an injured tone. 

“Oh, spending the day with a neigh- 
bor!” said Saidee, with a laugh. 

They finished the house-cleaning that 
week. Mr. Harry Hartwick found it nec- 
essary, we may add, to walk home with 
Saidee the next evening, and he developed 
a remarkable talent in the amateur-paint- 
ing and kalsomining line before they got 
through. 

‘*Isn’t she pretty?’ said Harry, enthu- 
siastically ; ‘‘and she is brave, and she isn’t 
afraid of honest work; and altogether she 
is my beau ideal of a girl.” 

“Mamma,” whispered Kate, laughing, 
after her brother had gone out, ‘‘I believe 
our Harry is in love with Saidee Lynn.” 

‘I'm sure I don’t blame him,” said Mrs. 
Hartwick. ‘She is a little jewel.” 

Aunt Leah never knew where the Young 
Hyson tea came from, nor the sponge- 
cake, nor the white grapes, nor all the lit- 
tle luxuries which had cheered her of late ; 
nor did she suspect anything until one day 
Harry Hartwick came to her, and formal- 
ly asked her for her niece’s hand in mar- 
riage. 

“Well, I never!” said Aunt Leah. 

‘But how did you ever become so well 
acquainted with him, Saidee?’ questioned 
Belle, half-pleased, half-jealous. 

“Because I cleaned house for his moth- 
ther,” said Saidee, laughing. 

And then, under solemn seal of secrecy, 
she told Belle all; and Belle declared that 
it was too romantic for anything, never 
pausing to think that real life is as full of 
romance as a summer meadow with but- 
tercups, and that fortune comes to those 
only who go bravely out to seek fortune. 
— Selected. 

—_——_-*-oe- 


FROM BOSTON TO UTAH, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

To settle the knotty problem “whether 
a body can be in two places at one and 
the same time,” one need only to be an ar- 
dent New- Englander, whirling inexora- 
bly away from its dear delights, its be- 
loved kindred and friends. ‘The real fare- 
well seems scarcely to have been spoken, 
however, when one is still in the snug har- 
bor of homes of the true New England 
type. So we postpone the coming torture 
to the final launch upon the shoreless west- 
ern plains; and turn to report progress 
thus far, for the friends who will read it in 
your pages. We had left Eastern Massa- 
chusetts “under a cloud” in mid-September, 
—but, unfortunately, a cloud of dust and 
of drought. We found the beautiful Berk- 
shire bills still fresh from abundant rains, 
and a marvel of color along their wooded 
valleys and purple summits,—a magnifi- 
eence of color and of vegetation, which 
makes an autumn trip through New Eng- 
land a progress through fairy land to one 
returned from the scantily wooded valleys 
and heights of Southern California. After 
a brief revel in the enchantments of that 
‘“‘Bonnie Brae” of the Stockbridge terrace, 
which only to see is to hold ever in de- 
lighted remembrance, and which to enjoy 
as 2 guest, is to find always a *‘Paradise 
regained,” we left it unwillingly, October 
1. The Housatonic is well-nigh an ideal 
road; following like a shadow the pretty 
trail of the willow-fringed, curving riv- 
er; seeming loth, like that, to forsake its 
lovely environment. It dallies over’ the 
leave-taking as one’s heart does. Ah! this 
sturdy, heroic, lovable and bewitching 
New England, as it shows under the au- 
tumn glory, and under the vivid retrospect 
of its part in one’s life, and in the national 
life. Let the natives glory in it, as theirs 
by birthright! We also glory in it, as ours 
by adoption and inheritance. If they are 
now and again a trifle vain-glorious, we, 
who count it an honor to share its spiritu- 
al legacies, can ill afford to criticise. 

Meantime, the maples burn for us upon 
the heights and in the meadows, making 
here a gamut of the tender greens and 
yellows, with the dark green of the pine 
for its bass, and there, standing in solitary 
splendor, flames out a veritable “‘burning 
bush.” ‘The asters twinkle along the track 
or river-bank,—often the same; the su- 
mach glows in masses beside it; the clema- 
tis crowns with its silvery sprays the trees 
which still show their green beneath it. 
A miniature waterfall frets the river into 
foam for rods beside the rail; the purple 
peaks of the west, among whichis perched 
the nest of the songful Goodale sisters, 
peep over the shoulders of the lesser 
heights with their grand *‘good morrow” 
to us, and show their majesty in full stat- 
ure at Sheffield, where the lesser stand 
aside, as guards in the royal presence. 
Frequent fields of stacked corn, in which 











the great golden globes of the pumpkins 
show like mammoth oranges; meadows 
green and fertile, but “hashed too fine” by 
numberless stone walls (as Madame de 
Staél says of the hours by the minute. 
hand of the clock), walls, picturesque in 
themselves, but too many-for the narrow 
landscape which they break into’ bits; 
sleepy, restful hamlets; ‘*Point of Rocks,” 
which has the pathos of the war-time in its 
name, but which flanks the tracks peace- 
fully, with its masses of pig-iron and car- 
wheels; Ghent, to which we gave our 
greeting and thanks for having nourished 
a lovely friend on its quiet bosom; Ash- 
field, with its suggestion of the eminent 
summer visitor whom we women have long 
honored for valiant service; Canaan, with- 
out sign of cow or bee, and so, unlike the 
land flowing with milk and honey, but 
doubtless a switch-off to that promised 
land; the familiar sight of a chance mill, 
of whose neighboring reservoir a rural 
passenger spoke most oracularly as reser- 
voy; straggling lines of sunflowers set in 
the most unkempt door-yards and beside 
the shabbiest shanties—the one touch of 
nature presumed to make their world of 
kin with the realm of modern art; city 
visitors on the cars, gay with ‘Tam O’Shan- 
ters and with the rape of the country’s 
beauties,—clusters of thistle-bloom trans- 
formed into snowy spheres; long sprays 
of feathery clematis, brilliant sumach and 
ferns; such was the trip and such the 
valley to us, as we crept through and 
across it time after time, until the fresh 
western current of travel, via Albany, 
flowed into the view of our road, and the 
train began to leap into the commonplaces 
of the "N.Y. & N. H.” as we neared Bridge- 
port. 

One hearty lamentation we left behind 
us as we passed Greenwich,—that our 
time and train would not allow us even a 
hasty greeting of dear ‘‘Aunt Fanny” 
Gage, whom we so longed to see once 
more. But the memory of the early Ohio 
days in which she carried all good causes 
in her sturdy hands and sturdier heart and 
brain—service which she often forgets, I 
fear, in recalling and magnifying the scant 
help she had from others of us, true, un- 
selfish soul that she is!—all this went with 
us on our way in the ‘‘tender grace of the 
days that are dead,” save in the memory 
of the few. 

In New York—known of you all for the 
American maelstrom that it is—we had 
time only fora greeting and farewell to 
the aunt who is honored as the oldest 
member of Sorosis, and the beloved of two 
later generations, and to that other, so 
long a valiant member of our N. E. Wom- 
en’s Club’s Dress-Reform Committee, of 
blessed memory, ‘*whose works do follow 
it!’ We had the view of the city and bay 
which the famous Brooklyn bridge holds 
in its keeping, lifted leagues above them 
both as it is, in its airy flight of areh and 
cable. 

This sunset sight and the joy it gave us 
over the share of the brave little wife in 
the triumph which the bridge is, went far 
to beguile the miseries of a night by rail, 
on a road buzzing with trains as does the 
N. Y.. Erie & Western. The traditional 
snoring of the sleeping-car was conspicu- 
ous by its absence. We could only believe 
that its other occupants were as wakefully 
miserable as were the two who have been 
wonted to the luxury of the Pacitie Over- 
land roads, where few such annoyances 
or city noises interrupt the quiet progress. 

We would have been magnanimous, 
however, and forgiven the N. Y., Lake 
Erie, &c., this lack of return for value re- 
ceived, remembering that all roads are 
alike subject to rebuke as yet for the bald 
satire of their so-called ‘‘sleepers,” if a 
greater wrong had not been done its pas- 
sengers later, on our return to it from a 
detour via its Rochester branch. Our ex- 
perience was so vexatious, and as it seems 
so needless, that one is stung to the re- 
venge of warning an innocent public, so 
far as one weak voice can reach, against 
being stranded at Salamanca. It is the 
dirtiest, dreariest, most exasperating sta- 
tion within our knowledge. For, during 
the three weary hours of our tarry there,— 
after being told that the New York train 
was one hour late,—we could get no ray of 
light upon the situation nor item of com- 
fort from official or employee. A dis- 
tressing situation it was. The multitude 
which had come in from the side roads and 


could not or would not, from respect for 
lungs and nose, take shelter from the 


biting weather without in the small wait- 
ing room provided by the company, was 
obliged to tramp along the narrow and 
filthy platform in order to escape chills, 
to wrap itself as best it could, and sit 
down to its lunch-baskets under the open 
shed, mounted upon trunks and _ boxes. 
We felt indignant enough to transpose the 
numerous signs, ‘‘Beware of Pickpockets,” 
into the more needed one, ‘Beware of 
Salamanca.” Still more needless, as it 
seemed, was the constant shriek and ring 
and rush of numberless locomotives in wild 
pas seul to right, left, before and behind 
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the station, some one of which, with the 
empty-cars on various tracks, might surely 
have been detailed by the proper authori- 
ties, with telegraphic help, to carry this 
multitude to its western destination. But 
no Official seemed conscious of the wrongs 
done to this patient crowd of business 
men, delicate women, and tender infants, 
whose case might well be more serious 
than our own. Ours involved only the 
keeping from bed until midnight the friend 
who had the promise of our arrival at 
Cleveland for an early tea. Certainly, if 
the American takes his pleasures a little 
sadly, he takes his needless discomforts 
and losses much too patiently. 

As an agreeable diversion to this dreary 
experience, let me refer briefiy to a little 
episode of our trip before reaching Sala- 
manca. Wehad made the detour to visit, 
and comfort, if possible, two maiden sis- 
ters, orphans now, who are growing old 
together, true, patient and sweet, under 
such afflictions as come into the lot of few. 
We had announced our plan of being guests 
of the near hotel, to save them confusion 


and care. But this plan did not fall into 
line with their old-time, large-hearted 
courtesy. So we found ourselves most 


welcome and most generously entertained 
in the neat little cottage, by the two host- 
esses, one of whom was laid up with 
chronic rheumatism, taking her turn at 
being nursed by the other, who had been 
for twenty years on her bed, and had ral- 
lied sufficiently to care for the later inva- 
lid, although still unable to stand erect. 
The ménage was managed so efficiently, 
that we wondered over the magie of it, un- 
til we learned that a band of neighbors 
had organized itself to give the lonely 
sisters the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
visit for which they had looked so longing- 
ly. A detail of those generous purveyors 
came and went, with choice viands and 
dishes, each from her own stores and ta- 
bles; hot, appetizing, and savory, season- 
ed with love and tender sympathy for 
the invalid. So that the two days were a 
continual feast of glad service and pleas- 
ant companionship, not only with our 
cousins, but with the fine women who so 
quietly and beautifully illustrated the love- 
ly home virtues of daily life. One cannot 
think thei altogether unworthy the trib- 
ute of Longfellow’s lines,—apropos of a 
more heroic public service : 

‘‘Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low.” 

C. M. 8. 

Salt Lake City, Nov. 14, 1883. 
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OVERWORKED AND UNDERFED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the Woman's Congress, recently held 
in Chicago, during the discussion which fol- 
lowed the paper on **Women and Land,” I 
was interested in listening to the many 
good and true things said, and sorry thata 
few important facts were omitted. I feel 
that I have a right to say a word for a 
large class, having been born and reared 
ona farm, and being, as lam, a farmer's 
wife. 

Iam one of the “over-worked and un- 
der-fed,” as one of the speakers graphical- 
ly describes us. ‘*Over-worked” — yea, 
verily ! ‘‘underfed,** —not physically,—but 
mentally and spiritually. ‘The importance 
of this statement is best described by a 
glance at the startling figures of our insane 
‘asylum records, which demonstrate the 
startling truth that of all the miserable 
ones who have lost the priceless gift of 
reason the members of one class alone fur- 
nish more than half—two-thirds, [ think— 
and these are the farmer’s wives. So fear- 
ful a fact concerning the mothers of our fu- 
ture citizens and statesmen deserves more 
than passing notice. What is the cause of 
this direful effect? And where lies the rem- 
edy? 

I answer — the cause is drudgery (over- 
work is drudgery). The remedy lies in 
systematizing the labor done now in far- 
mers’ homes. ‘The question of how to se- 
cure help to do our work is hourly becom- 
ing a more unsolvable problem. There 
are sO many new avenues of labor con- 
Stantly opening before our girls — God 
bless and God speed them, — that none 
may expect them to linger long in the kitch- 
ens to do the work now to be found there, 
and at present rates of remuneration, say 
twelve shillings or two dollars a week for 
from twelve to sixteen hours daily work, 
and with few or no social privileges. 
Housework can not be expected to com- 
pete successfully with the fields of labor 
now open to our girls, with fewer hours to 
work, higher wages, and better social rec- 
ognition. We farmers’ wives must face the 
facts, accept the situation. and better our 
condition as best we may. Heaven knows 
I would not place our girls in the condition 
of dependence on kitchen work alone, 
which formerly existed, and which, even 
how, in the older countries, makes easier 
times for the farmer’s wives, the mothers 
of families. The future, I believe, will set- 
tle this vexed question by sending owt of 
our kitchens much of the work, such as 
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washing, ironing, baking, and churning, 
now done therein. Indeed the cheese-fac 

tories and creameries do already lighten. 
labor for a few (comparatively speaking) 
of our farmers’ wives. But it will take 
time to establish institutions to which all 
this work may be sent. And alas! still 
more time to rouse public sentiment to 
try to better the condition of the farmers’ 
wives during the transition period between 
the old and the new order, or disorder, of 
things. It strikes me that the much moot- 
ed “Chinese cheap labor” might revolve 
gracefully into its proper sphere right 
here, and with ‘“‘none to molest nor make 
afraid.” I am sure the farmer’s wife would 
bail with joy the advent of anything which 
would divide the labor rightfully belong- 

ing to eight or ten different persons, 
among as many pairs of hands. Now, she 
is obliged to do alone, or die, or go mad in 
theattempt. As she is now lett to§do bat- 
tle alone, there can be no dissenting voice 
from sandlot or kitchen against the recruit- 
ing of new forces for our “army of work- 
ers.” And this new dispensation, besides 
bringing rest to the body, would bring the 
equally needful food to famishing minds 
and souls so long kept on ‘*starvation diet” 
through sheer dearth of tire in which to 
read or think of anything but the one weary 
theme of “drudge, drudge, drudge! ” 

No wonder premature graves and mad- 
houses are yearly filled with the mothers 
of families—many of them graduates from 
our best colleges. Can we afford this fear- 
ful waste? Is it not asin of omission to 
neglect to remedy this wrong? We become 
apathetic to the direst evils by familiarity 
with them, but ‘tour brother’s blood 
crieth,” and we may not call ourselves 
guiltless if we remain indifferent to a state 
of things which deprives homes of wives 
and mothers, and leaves little children deso- 
late, at the mercy of a thoughtless, indif- 
ferent world. 

This system of enforced drudgery is as 
great a curse to the homes of our land as 
is the giant evil of drunkenness. For while 
the latter robs home of the father, the for- 
mer defrauds children of the mother at her 
best, even when reason and life are spared. 
A worn-out, nervous, irritable woman, sur- 
rounded by little children dearer to her 
than her own life, but whom, she feels to 
her heart’s core, can never know her as 
she is at her best, as she used to be, as she 
ought to be, and as she would be if not 
weighed down and overcome by the weight 
of work and worry that is crushing life 
and hope out of her very soul! Find, if 
you can, a more cruel Calvary on which 
‘innocence is crucified.” It is a dark pic- 
ture of a stern reality. May the day be 
not far distant when the dawn of a bright- 
er morning may succeed this “Night of 
toil” for the farmers’ wives, is the earnest 
prayer of Lissie C. B. GAULT. 

Caldwell Prairie, Wis. 
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AN APPEAL FOR SHOP-GIRLS. 


, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In these days, when there is so much dis- 
cussion in regard to the rights of women, 
I wish to call the attention of all Christian 
people to facts that have come under my 
notice as they exist to-day in Boston, and 
in all our large towns and cities where fe- 
male help is employed and not half paid 
for services rendered. 

I speak especially of women employed 
in our large stores, where they are expect- 
ed to dress better than when engaged in 
many other kinds of employment. They 
are usually paid from four dollars to six 
dollars per week: in some instances seven 
dollars. After their board and necessary ex- 
penses of the week are paid, what margin is 
left for dress? 

There are many poor girls who have no 
homes and are obliged to depend upon 
their own resources for their support. 
With the natural desire to be dressed neat- 
ly and well and to suit their employment, 
with hardly money enough to pay for their 
bread and butter—can we wonder that 
many fall from the path of rectitude, to 
earn the money they must have, among the 
many temptations that are everywhere 
around them? Few who have never been 
of the working class can realize the temp- 
tations that working girls encounter, and 
it seems to me that, as poorly paid as the 
majority of them are, they are fairly driv- 
en todo wrong. Thank God, there are so 
many brave enough to resist temptations 
and the scorn of their companions, who 
dress better than they, that they may keep 
their names unsullied! But it takes a 
good deal of moral courage to do it. 

We are all willing to preach and to talk 
morals; but if employers could realize 
that they are responsible in a great degree 
for the morals of the girls they employ, 
and would pay them wages on which they 
could live, there would be less need of 
preaching. For itis not easy for girls to 
do wrong. If we, as Christian people, 
would take pains to ascertain the facts, 
and exercise the deep interest and love for 
our fellow-creatures of which Christ is our 
example, there would soon be a change in 





favor of this class of working women. 





For I have not spoken of those who are 
fortunate enough to have good homes. 
Employers, in the rush and hurry of 
business, may never have considered these 
facts. I trust there are few who. realizing 
them, would continue to pay the same 
starving wages to the women they em- 
ploy, when they would never think of a 
single man’s living upon the same. 
Roxbury, Mass. M.D. 
——— + a 


Ane you Bilious? Try the remedy that cures 
Mrs. Clement of Franklin, N. H.—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, made in Lowell, Mass. 





Reclining Cot Chair 





Comfortable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 


Adjustable ! 


PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 






Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $8.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


“THE BEST THOUGHTS of the BEST THINKERS.” 


THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Jas. A. Froude,Prof, 
Huxley, Rt. Hon.W. E.Glad- 
atone, RK. A. Proctor, Edw.A. 
Freeman, Prof. Tyndall, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, The Duke of Argyll, 
Wm. Black, Miss Thacke- 
ray,Mrs. Mulock-Craik,Geo. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Jean Ingelow, Thos. Hardy, 
Francis Galton,W.W. Story, 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
“Tennyson, Browning, and 
many others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


During the Saeey years of its publication THe LIVING 
AGE has met with continuous commendation and suc- 
cess. In 1854, it will furnish to its readers the produac- 
tions of the most eminent authors above named and 
many others; ewbracing the best Serial and Short 
Stories by the Leading Foreign Novelisis, and an 
amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter,.from the pens of the foremost Essay- 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edi- 
tors, representing every departwent of knowledge 
and progress. . 

THE LIVING AGE isa weekly magazine giving more 
than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientitic, Biographical, Historical and 
Political Lnformation, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every Ameri- 

ader, as the only satisfactorily fresh andjCOM- 
TE compilation of an indispensable current lilera- 
ture,—indispensable because it embraces the produc- 
tions of the 


Ablest Living Writers, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
OPINIONS. 


“We know of no equal to Tir LIVING AGE for va- 
riety of information, depth of interest and purity of 
tone, Its pages are sufficient to keep any reader 
abreast with the best printed thoughts of the best of our 
contemporary writers. It is the great eclectic of the 
world."—Episcopal Reyister, Philadelphia, 

“It becomes more aud more necessary, as Well as val- 
uable, as the field of periodical literature broadens, 

It has no peer.”—Ziton's llerald, Koston. 

“It flourishes in even more than youthful vigor. It 
has become indispensable.”"—New York Observer. 

“From the Lit has sustained the highest character, 
. Its readers are supplied with the best literature of 
the day. There is nothing noteworthy in science, 
art, literature, biography, philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. It gives in accessible form the 
best thought of the age.”—7he Churchman, New York, 

“No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
current licerature, not by abridgments, but by publish- 
ing entire the best essays, criticisms, discussions, short 
stories, and serial romances of the day. . It is for 
readers of limited leisure or purse the most convenient 
and available means of possessing themselves of the 
very best results of current criticism, philosophy. sei- 
ence, and literature.” — Presoyterian Banner, Pitts- 
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urg. 

“Firough its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”—Philadelphia Inquirer, 

“The best and freshest thoughts of the day are sure of 
a place in its pages, and whatever there is of interest in 
the literary and scientific world is spread before its 
readers.” — Hoston Journal. 

“No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cultuie.”— 
New York Tribune. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”—¥, ¥. World, 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”—Montreal Gazette. 

“It is by odds the best periedical in the world.”— 
Morning Star, Wilmingten, N. C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8 00 a year, free of postage. 


tz" TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1884, remitting before Jan, Ist, the numbers of 1883 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature, 


(“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE aud one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.”—Phil, 
£v. Bulletin.) 

For $1050 THe LivInG AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent fora oar, poet id; or for $950 THE Liv- 
ING AGE and the St. Nicholas. or Lippincott’s Monthly. 

ddress, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave, 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


TOKOLOGCY * "°K [9,.E2"* 
WOMEN, 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregaancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic women as agente can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“] find more needed information compressed in its 
ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A. 
sAVERMORE. Address 
SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higgineon. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


FOR PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD. 


$3 25, or in 3 parts, $150 each, has been thoroughly 
tested in the great Conservatory, and its fume is es- 
tablished as one of the greatest and best instructors. 


FOR ORCAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, $1 50, is the 
book for beginners, teaches light and sacred music, 
and is highly commended by successful, practical 
teachers. As agrand book for beginners and advanced 
students, covering the entire ground, and furnishing 
a large quantity of delightful organ music, we com- 
mend the Emerson Method for Reed Organs, 
$2 50, by Emerson and Mathews; and for Voluntary 
and general advanced practice on the Church Organ, 
Reed or Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s Har 
monic School for the Organ, $3 00. 





THE SOL-FA SINGER, Part 1. 


By E. P. ANDREWS. PRICE 35 cts. 


Teachers of the common method of note singing 
will find in this book a large and very useful quantity 
of syllable practice. A note reader can learn in 15 min- 
utes to sing d, r, m, /, 8, /, ¢t, and all the rest, and it 
need not be in the way of a regular course. Tonic- 
Sol-Faists will find this ‘‘singer” equal to any other. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 


(From the New England Medical Monthly, July 15,1883.) 

“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co, 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as great as the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for ita magnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic pecpecamiene in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


(from the London Health, July 27, 1883.) 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned, This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy oo ion and strength. 
In general debility thls food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

(From our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was 80 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” J 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourish her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that I found, after 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to sonata rose Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
iwo children, and we were obliged to bring them up by 
hand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no tronble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking ro Liguid Food, 
which she will continue doing until the child is a year 





old. 

It is with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their baves, as the liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand. 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor RK. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different siages 
of Measles. 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug.1.} 


“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red aud white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally inthe beginning of the fever stage there 
was aslight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. After eight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 

sarance of the eruption a decrease of the hemoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known. 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is tho 
only food or Ereperetes that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that it is the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents t patient from having a re- 
lapse, which many have, and in many cases thepatients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, § to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical trcatment, ’ 
Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Klastic Bande, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &e., can be 
obtained at ber oflice, 48 Boylston Street, as veual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particulars send for Circulars. ‘ 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
firet in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

‘The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legistature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mase, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. ‘or an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, addrese Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 

















Mt. Caroll [1]. Senizary. 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 185 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective | 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and bealthfulness. Eas 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and gees care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘*Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


_ Under care of Members of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883. any early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
a “aa M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

+, Pa. 


BOARDING AND 
Mor Giri ant vorae Went 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Fall corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable nelgh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, addrees the principal. ; 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D,, 


West Bridgewater, Mags. 
READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“TI am personally cognizant of the success of CA 8 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, dru: ita, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 


CACTUS BAL 


| have appitive remedy N {he above disease; IN. 
been cu Indeed, so 8 omtaney. 














Relieves and cures Balt 
Rheum. Try it. 








thousands Of cases of the worst kind and of Jong 
red. SPARE Crete 
u together wii 
& P, 0, uddress, Dit, 








A 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Gt 
press 7. A-BLOCUM, 101 Poari Sts Ne. 





[ $84 








WOMEN VOTING IN ARKANSAS. 





Editors Woman's Journal:— 

In your paper of the 17th inst., under 
the head of “Gossip and Gleanings,” you 
say: 

“The Arkansas Legislature have passed an act 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicants within three 
miles of a church or school fortwo years, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the adult majority of 
both sexes.”’ 

This act was passed several years ago, 
and originally applied only to cities of the 
second class and to towns and villages- 
But during the winter of ‘81-82, the citi- 
gens of Eureka Springs circulated petitions 
and obtained the requisite two-thirds ma- 
jority of signers. ‘The petitions were re- 
jected by the County Court, on the ground 
that a city holding a charter of the first 
class, though still acting asa city of the 
second class, must be considered as of the 
former, and therefore not in the purview of 
this law. During the following summer 
and fall, the temperance people of the city 
worked faithfully to arouse public senti- 
ment sufficiently to carry prohibition at 
the fall election. Out-of-door meetings, 
which were largely attended, and which 
were addressed by prominent citizens and 
by strangers from abroad, were held at 
the Basin Spring every Sunday afternoon. 
Temperance literature was freely circulat- 
ed, and, the night before election, mass 
meetings were held in every ward. The 
writer addressed a house crowded to over- 
flowing in the 2d Ward. So much interest 
was manifested that we all felt hopeful of 
victory. But the result only proved to 
us what others had bitterly learned before 
—that under the local option law whiskey- 
ballots are stronger than women’s voices. 

Although defeated on prohibition, we 
succeeded in electing the Hon. Mr. Goude- 
lock to the Assembly. He is a man devot- 
ed to the temperance cause; and through 
him a bill was introduced amending the 
act so as to include cities of the first class. 
The bill met with strong opposition, and 
an effort was made by the liquor element 
to repeal the original act. But the W.C. 
T. U., aided by the leading press, flooded 
the Legislature with testimonials of its be- 
neficent results, and brought an influence 
to bear, which, combined with the deter- 
mined effort of our Representative, not 
only saved the original law, but enlarged 
it by the adoption of the amendment. A 
petition from Eureka is again before the 
Court, and will in all probability make 
this, the second city in the State, an exam- 
ple for others of the same class. 

I believe this to be the most practicable 
temperance legislation yet adopted by any 
State. Its most faithful adherents do not 
claim that it entirely prohibits, as no law 
stopping short of a national one, prohibit- 
ing its manufacture, can be expected to do 


that. But it does materially lessen the 
evil. There are two very strong reasons 


in its favor. Inthe first place, it takes the 
question entirely out of politics. Second- 
ly, it teaches woman that great evils, and 
particularly those from which she individ- 
ually suffers, require at her hands some- 
thing beside tears and prayer. Ina con- 
servative Southern State like Arkansas, 
had the laws permitted women to vote 
upon this question, it is not probable that 
enough would have availed themselves of 
the opportunity to have _ perceptibly 
changed the result. This act confers equal 
power, without too suddenly overturning 
ancient prejudices and customs. Through- 
out the State it has met with a hearty re- 
sponse, and the feeling of responsibility 
and power that it has brought to women 
is preparing the way for the fuller life 
which is slowly but surely coming. 

There is probably not a State in the 
Union where less could have been reason- 
ably expected from this law. Until the 
present rising generation, few women had 
received the advantages of public schools. 
With the leisure incident to slavery and 
ignorance, it was natural that intemper- 
ance should have had a strong hold on the 
young. To be drunk was considered no 
disgrace, and in no manner lessened public 
esteem or the influence of a candidate for 
office. ‘lo battle against such a state of 
morals, this ‘“‘three-mile law’ was sent 
out. It fact, it went out almost without 
opposition, because of the belief in its in- 
efficacy. The welcome accorded it by the 
women of the State has established a fact 
which all the Hammond and Hardaker the- 
ories cannot refute, and that is that wom- 
an’s nature possesses an inherent strength 
and courage which no surroundings can 
extinguish, and which only need the light 
of Hope and the voice of Duty to call into 
action. 

I have been surprised that a law so orig- 
inal, and which has proved itself so bene- 
ficial in its results, should have attracted 
no more attention from other States. 
If the ladies who are working with so 
much zeal to secure prohibitory amend- 
ments, which must be secured through 
ballots largely controlled by political in-- 
fluences, would, in the meantime, labor to 
establish our three-mile law, they would 
more quickly achieve the desired results, 
and would find their ranks greatly strength- 


ened for the final struggle for equal rights, 
which alone will sound the doom of the 
dram-shop. Lizzie D. FYLER. 
Eureka Springs, Neb., Nov. 26, 1883. 
ne eee 
A WRETCHED MISTAKE. 


For three years Mrs. B—— had been a 
sad, nervous invalid, when by the death of 
an uncle she came into possession of bonds 
yielding an income of 33,000. At once her 
health began to improve, she walked erect, 
and the lines of her face were curicusly 
changed. 

Since her marriage she had become a 
beggar, and beggars are not strong in 
health or bearing. Her husband was rich, 
but “‘careful” about his money. He never 
parted with a dollar if he could possibly 
keep it. 

Their house was handsome and _ their 
table good, but while Dora, the servant, 
who dressed quite as well as her mistress, 
was never obliged to beg for money, Mrs. 


B—— could not get a dollar for personal 
expenses without explaining, urging—beg- 
ging. 


Visiting her mother in another State, she 
related, with many tears, the following 
story : 

“TIT needed a warm dress, but so great 
was my repugnance toasking John for the 
means, that I put it off till after New 
Year’s. One evening we had company, 
and John was gratified with their praise of 
my singing. After we had retired and he 
had spoken very warmly of my success in 
entertaining our friends, I thought the mo- 
ment auspicious, and mentioned the need- 
ed dress. He was silent for some minutes, 
and then said: 

***Why, my dear, I thought you were the 
best dressed woman among them. Don't 
you think, dearest, it’s a foolish thing to go 
on adding dress after dress, when your 
closet is so full that youcan hardly get 
into it? If you will take my advice, I 
should say, wear out some of the dresses 
you already have before getting more.’ 

‘**Not another word was spoken by either 
of us. I did not choose to tell him that the 
dress | had worn that evening was my only 
handsome one, and that my only warm 
woolen dress was worn out. I could not 
sleep, and before morning, resolved, come 
what might, I would never beg again. That 
vow [ have kept. During two years I have 
had no additions to my wardrobe, except 
the woolen dress you sent to me. Not one 
word has passed between my husband and 
self on the subject. 

“When I left my music-teaching, with 
its large income and sweet independence, 
and gave myself to John, it was easy to 
make me happy. [ asked but little, and 
you know, mother, that I never shrink 
from care and labor. Now that dear Uncle 
Eben's bonds afford me the means to clothe 
myself, and assist my nieces as I used to, I 
shall forgive, forget, and be happy. John 
is urging me to transfer the bonds to him, 
and let him take care of them for me.” 

“My daughter, will you do it?” 

“Why, mother, I have kissed those yel- 
low, dirty old bonds again and again, be- 
cause they have made it possible for me to 
become a happy and loving wife. I tremble 
when I think how near I came to hating 
my husband. J shall keep the bonds in my 
own hands! ‘They are really and truly the 
only bonds that bind me to life.”—Dio 
Lewis's Monthly. 

—— 6-0 

Hon. Carl Schurz has retired from the 
New York Evening Post, the reason given 
being that close editorial work is irksome 
to him. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Miss Aasta Hansteen will give instruction in 
French and German, in crayon-drawing pr painting 
in oil. She will also execute crayon or oil portraits. 
Orders received at office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 








Lost.—At the Suffrage Sociable Wednesday even- 
ing, a Black Serge Umbrella, with dark wooden hook 
handle, belonging to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The 
finder is requested to leave it at this office, 5 Park S8t., 
Boston. 





To Let.—Charming sunny rooms, single and suite, 
delightfully situated on Dana Hill, Cambridge. Ele- 
vated ground, fine views, convenient to cars. Twenty- 
three minutes from Bowdoin Square, Boston. Private 
family. 10 Dana Street, Cambridge. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner’s long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 











LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & COvS 
Great Sale of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 
Wholesale Rates. Retail Prices Abolished. 
Catalogue No. 2 now ready, and Catalogue 
No. 3, of Illustrated and Standard Books in 
Jine bindings only, including all the new 
Books, and Catalogue No. 4, of Books for 
Young People only, including all the New 
Books, will be ready early in December. 
Wait for them. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CoO., 





17 Franklin Street. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 

Our Greeting to All. 
In 1881 we sold over ONE 
MILLION CARDS, in 1882 
nearly TWO MILLION. and 
in 1853 we hope the liberal in- 
ducements we offer will re- 


tain forus all our old friends 
and bring us wany new ones, 


No. 1,—FOR 50 CENTS 
tuotumupe), ta MANCUs 
WARD'S, PRANG’S, 
TUCK ’S, and other finest 
Christmas and New Year 
Cards, together with an 
eight-page Calendar, 
printed tastefully in colors. 
containing new rates of " 
postage, or a hand- 9 
some Fringed Card. 
In ordering, please specify 
which is preferred. 
No. 3.—FOR &1, a choice selection of 25 beautiful 
ards 0 CUS WARD'S, PRANG'S, etc., 
one one elegant Satin Card (very choice) with gilt 
edges, 
We have also a fine lotof Fringed Cards, at 10, 
15, 25, 35, 50 and 75 cents and $1 each. 


FOR 25 CENTS (in stamps), 8 MARCUS 


v's, PRANG’S, TUCK’S, and other beau- 
tiful Cards, together with a pretty folding Calen- 
dar in colors. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
0 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, and other 
beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 1, Better assort- 
ment, $2, A very choice selection, no two alike, 83, 
We refer by permission to Hon, KE. 8. Tobey, Post- 
peseee, Boston, and to the publishers of Tuk WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, 


H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To AGENTS and DEALERS, or ANY ONE 
ordering $5 00 of the above packets, atone time, a #1 
acket will be sent free, and as the smallest Card 
n any of these packages will sell readily for five or ten 
cents each, a handsome profit can be realized, 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 


SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING TAUGHT 
in a thorough manner. 


Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston, — 








LADIES’ HATS. 


Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats, cleansed or colored and 
made into allthe LATEST STYLES at STORER’S 
BLEACHERY, 673 Washington Street, Head of 
Beach Street, or at CENTRAL BLBACHERY, 478 
Washington Street, near Temple Plage, one flight. 
Feathers cleansed, dyed and curled. 


Cc. 
OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 











CACTUS BALM 
DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 


| 5 Hamilton Piace 
REFORM 


Allays Heat and Itching of 
the Scalp. Try it. 





Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH A. JACKSON 


Al? Washiogton St., Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS, 


Of every description, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


SILK FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


SEAL SACQUES, 


Of Superior Qualities, 
MUFFS AND COLLARS, 
FUR HATS AND CLOVES, 
SLEIGH ROBES, 
INFANT CARRIAGE WRAPS, 
FUR MATS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 





Unusual care has been taken in the selection 
of our complete and very attractive stock of 
Furs, for this season; our Seal Skins and other 
Furs being exceptionally choice and desirable, 
and with the introduction of new and tasty 
styles, using best materials only, with thorough 
and artistic workmanship, adopting every fea- 
ture to meet the wants of the most fastidious, we 
offer advantages of special mducement to pur- 
chasers. 

We give particular attention to special orders, 
and make to measure from skins of undoubted 
durability and richness. 


ELECANT SEAL SACQUES, 
which for perfect fitting and general complete- 
ness will prove of unsurpassed excellence. 

Old Seal Sacques redyed and remade, and 
every kind of fur work done in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


Prices the most Reasonable 
reventive and 


CACTUS BAL Dandruff. 
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THE YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND 
. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS, 
The standard and authoritative work on the Econo- 
mies and Requirements of Housckeeping and Cooking. 
It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its position as the most reliable and economical 
guide. 
Price $1 25; interleaved, #2. Published by 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 





THE 


Archway Bookstore, 


365 Washington St., Boston. 
NOW READY fortheHOLIDAYS 


BOOKS, 
ALBUMS, 
SCRAP BOOKS, 
BIBLES, 
ETC., ETC. 


A Most Complete Line of every- 
thing desirable which the market 
affords, 


PRICES NOTED FOR BEING 


THE LOWEST. 


ae Call or send for Catalogue. 


DeWOLFE, FISKE & CO. 


Wall & Window 
HANGINGS. 


We are in receipt of almost daily invoices of new 
goods for the interior decoration of the home, both in 
wall and window drapings. 

A large line of the new Tapestry Papers, now so 
fashionable, just received. 

Rich Silk Plushes, stamped and plain. Jute Velours 
plain and worked in gold thread. Shielas and Tur- 
comans, in plain or striped goods, both by the pair 
and yard. 

Madras Lace, by the pair or yard, ete., ete, 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


Brass, Ebony, Cherry, Mahogany, Ash, and Black 
Walnut Poles from 60 cents up. 





Samples sent on application, 


CORSE & SMITH, 


{8i Washington Street, (84 
BOSTON. 


THE .IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 








Simplest, 
Cheapest and 
Best 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooker 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk, &c., 
without sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL 
STRAIGH 








IDEAL COFFEE CoO., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Motel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 
90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebon 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Maine. 








y 


y 











a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 





Prevents and cures Pre- 





mature Baldness, 


CACTUS BAL 





crietetieninienineitieas 
The beast pines to have your old hats and bonnets 
made to look like new is at 535 Washington Street, 
oppo. R. H. White& Co. FALL STYLES NOW 
READY. Ladies patronizing this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, 
ete. R. C. STINSON, Manager. 


y ART 
EMBROIDERIES ! 


STORE ENLARCED. 
ENTIRE NEW STOCK of GOODS 








EE 





Commenced and finished work, Jap Silk, Bam. 
boo Cloth, Plushes, Feluings, linen and wool MOMIE 
CLOTH, Kensington Crape and India Silk; Table 
Linen 2 1-2 yards wide; Linen Back Satine, 52 inches 
wide; Arrasene, Chenille, Tinsel, Japanese Gold 
Thread, English Filo Floss, Kensington Crewels, and 
Novelties in ART NEEDLEWORK in great variety, 

INSTRUCTIONS given in Kensington, Russian and 
French Embroidery, Kid, Plush, and Satine Applique 
work. One of the LARGEST and MOST DESIRA 
BLE collections of Original and Imported 


DESIGNS FOR STAMPING 


to be found in the city.. 


A. T. FOCC, 


5 Hamilton Piace. 


No stairs. I am located on the Street Floor. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 
MRS. A, E, CHADWICK, 
Kmbroidery Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 


Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Fless, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods, 


IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE, 
No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


4a A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 











Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete, 
retailing for one-third less than any other store i 


Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The GRAND FOREIGN 
XHIBITION 


STILL OPEN IN BOSTON. 


Visitors to the“ Hub” are reminded that the Directors 
of the Foreign Exhibition have decided to keep the 
Exhibition open until after the Christmas Holidays, 
thus affording an opportunity that is not likely to ever 
occur again. An immense attraction has been added, 


THE SWEDISH GROUPS IN COSTUME 


representing in life-size figures the habits and customs 
of the peasants of Sweden, Attention is also invited 


























to 

The Japanese Tea House, 

The Arabian Coffee Tent, 

The Persian Sherbet Seller, 
The Egyptian Pyramid, 

The Chinese Bazaar, 

The Restaurant Vendome, 

The Centennial Organ, 

The Algerian Museum, 

The Turkish Carpet Emporium 
The Norwegian Fur Market, 
The Italian Glass Department, 
The Brazilian Feather Flowers, 
The Grand Art Gallery, 

The German Bronze Exhibition 
The Austrian Beer Vault, 

The French Ceramic Exhibit, 
The East Indian Silk Palace, 
The Venezuelan Chocolatiere, 
The Panama Canal Exhibits, 
The Retrospective Art Gallery, 
The Electric Photograph Rooms 
The English Decorated Boudoir 


and thousands of Exhibits, all of acharacter to im 
struct and delight. The Exhibits from Japan and 
China are alone worthy of a visit to Boston, as they 
have never been equalled in the world, 


ADMISSION ONLY 50 CENTS, 


and TWELVE HOURS uninterrupted pleasure 
secured. 








ee — 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST+ 
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